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THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 


By General Francis A. WALKER, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo, 

314 pages; price, $1.25. 

This is the third volume in the American History Series, and deals with the period between 1783 and 
1817, the era of the adoption of the Constitution and the subsequent welding together of the different States. 
It begins with the close of the Revolution, and ends with Madison’s second administration. The volumes of 
this series in each case have done credit to the authors, and General Walker’s book maintains the high stand- 
ard set, while adding still another achievement to this writer’s enviable record. 


Other Volumes of the American History Series: 


The Colonial Era. The French War and The Revo- 
1492-1756. lution. 1783-1817. 
By Professor G. P. Fisher. 12mo, $1.25. By Professor W. M. SLOANE. 12mo, $1.25. 


Two volumes by Professor Joun W. Bureess, of Columbia College, are in preparation. 





PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. 


An Essay in the Metaphysics of Psychology. By Gzorcz TrumBuLt Lapp. 8vo, 412 pages, $3.00. 
The subjects treated are: Psychology and the Philosophy of Mind; The Concept of Mind; The Reality of 
Mind; The Consciousness of Identity and the so-called Double Consciousness; The Unity of Mind; Mind and 
Body; Materialism and Spiritualism; Monism and Dualism; Origin and Permanence of Mind; Place of Man’s 
Mind in Nature. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
EXPLANATORY. 8vo, $4.50. | 12mo, $1.00 net. 





Two Unrivalled Text Books in the University Series: 


MINTO’S LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND MUIRHEAD’S THE ELEMENTS OF 
DEDUCTIVE. | ETHICS. 
12mo, 385 pages, $1.25 net. 12mo, 240 pages, $1.00 net. 





THE RECORDS AND LETTERS OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


The New Testament, Acts, Epistles, and Revelation in the Version of 1881. Arranged for Historical Study. 
By Ernest DeWirt Burton, Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the University of Chicago. 
8vo, $1.50 net. 


LATIN LITERATURE. THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


By J. W. Macxatt, Balliol College, Oxford. A cf the Ociginal Cuarecter el the Great figeteme, Bp Anse 


12mo, 286 pages, $1.25 net. Menzies, Univ. of St. Andrews. 12me, pp. 438, ginonee net. 








*,* Write for our New Illustrated List of Books for School Libraries, and for our Descriptive 
Text-Book Catalogue. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s Publications of 1895. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Tributes from 
his Associates. 12mo, $1.25 ; paper covers, 
50 cts. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES. By Prof. Anos 
G. Warner. (Library of Economics and 
Politics.) 12mo, $1.75. 


ANARCHY OR GOVERNMENT. By Wut- 
14M M. Sauter. 16mo, 75 cta. 


ARTIST’S SERIES OF CLASSIC PROSE 
AND POETRY. 15 vols. 12mo, illus- 
trated, per vol., $1.50. 


BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE. By the 
Rev. Wiut1am Dopp, LL.D. 2 vols. 16mo, 
cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSES. By Lous H. Grm- 
son. 8vo, fully illustrated, $3.00. 


BLACK BEAUTY. By Anna Sewatt. 16m0, 
75 cts.; 8vo, $1.25. 


BLESSING OF CHEERFULNESS. By the 
Rev. J. R. Mitizr, D.D. 12mo, 365 cts. 


CAPTAIN COIGNET. New Edition, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


CARROTS. By Mrs. Motesworrs. 
75 cts.; 8vo, $1.25. 


CHILHOWEE BOYS IN WARTIME. By 
Saran E. Morrison. 12mo, $1.50. 


CHRISTIAN STATE, THE. By the Rev. 
Groner D. Herrox, D.D. 16mo, cloth) 75 
cts.; paper, 40 cts. } 


CROWELL’S POETS. New styles of bind- 
ing: Student’s Edition, 16 vols., 12mo, per 
vol., $1.00. Peerless Edition, 35 vols., 12:0, 
per vol., $1.25. Florentine Edition, 25 vols., 
12mo, per vol., $2.00. Imperial Padded Le- 
vant Edition, 24 vols., 12mo, per vol., $3,50. 
Portrait Edition, three-fourths morocco, 18 
vols., 12mo, per vol., $3.50. 


CROWELL’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
New volumes: Anns Kareniva, by Count, 
Tolstoi ; Crown or WiLp OLive, Sesamm AND 
Lams, etc., by John Ruskin; Essays oF 
Ex, by Charles Lamb; Pripz anp Presv- 
pice, by Jane Austen; Scottish Cxrers, by 
Jane Porter ; Ssnsz AND SenstBitiry, by Jane 
Austen; Seven Lamps or ARCHITECTURB, by 
John Ruskin; Wanperine Jew, by Eugene 
Sue, 2 vols.; Westwarp Ho! by Cherles 
Kingsley. 12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.00. 

CROWELL’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Half leather, gilt top, 73 vols. 12mo, per vol., 
$1.50. 

CUCKOO CLOCK. By Mrs. Moxzswoi.tx. 
16mo, $1.75; 8vo, $1.25. ; 


CUORE. By Epmonpo pz Amicis. Ilustr?. 
Edition. 8vo, $1.50. ; 


DEAR LITTLE MARCHIONESS. [lus- 
trated by Tarior. 8vo, $1.00. 


EKKEHARD. By Von Scuerre:. 2 vols, 
16mo, illustrated, $2.50 ; half calf, $4.50. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST. By the Rev. 
Georeor Jackson. 12mo, $1.00. ’ 


16m0, 











FAIENCE LIBRARY OF LITERARY 
GEMS. 12 vols. 16mo, cloth, per vol., 
$1.00 ; leather, $1.50. 


| LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


FPAIENCE VIOLIN. By Cuamprievey. 16mo, | 


illustrated, cloth, $1.00 ; leather, $1.50. 


FAMOUS LEADERS AMONG WOMEN. | 


By Saran K. Botton. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50. 


GOLD DUST. Illustrated Edition. 18mo, | MILLER’S (DR.) YEAR BOOK. 


white back, 75 cts ; full white, 75 cts.; flex- 
ible calf, $1.00. 


GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE 
CHURCH.® By the Rev. Cuartes C. Crez- 
eax, D.D. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


HALF A DOZEN BOYS. By Awna Cuariy 
Ray. Illustrated Edition. 8vo, $1.50. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. New vol- 
umes: Pow’s Taves, Scartet Letrsr, and 
TARTARIN oF TARASCON. 
cts.; parti-cloth, 75 cts.; silk, $1.00 ; half calf, 
$2.00. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. New styles 
of binding: Flexible levant, 15 vols., 18mo, 
per vol., $3.75. Fancy tree calf, 15 vols., 
18mo, per vol., $3.00. White and gold, 20 
vols., 18mo, per vol., $1.00.. Popular Edition, 
47 vols., 18mo, per vol., 50 cts. 


HAWTHORNE TREE, THE, and Other | 


| MASTER AND MAN. 


18mo, vellum, 75 | 


Poems. By NatuHan Hasket Dowz. 16mo, 


$1.25. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. H. 
Dixox. New Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


HOW TOMMY SAVED THE BARN. By SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. By Ma 


James Or1s. 12mo, 50 cts. 


HULL HOUSE MAPS AND PAPERS. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50; Special Edition, with 
mounted maps, $3.50. 


IN THE LAND OF LORNA DOONE. By | 


W. H. Riverxe. 16mo, $1.00. 


LONDON IDYLLS. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, 
$1.00. 


By Ra.ra 


Watpo Emerson. 12mo, 35 cts. 


MAKING OF MANHOOD, THE. By W. J. 
Dawson. 12mo, $1.00. 


By Count Toxsrot. 
12mo, 35 cts. 


i6mo, 
$1.25; flexible morocco, $2.50. 


MINUTE MAN ON THE FRONTIER, 
THE. By the Rev. W. G. Puppzroor. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 
12mo, illustrated, white back, $3.00; cloth, 
$3.00 ; half calf, $6.00. 


OLD MAN SAVARIN, and Other Stories. 
By Epwarp W. Tuomsorx. 16mo, $1.00. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. 
By F. H. Waves, LL.D. 12mo, $1.75. 


SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jane Porter. 2 
vols. 12mo, white back, $3.00; cloth, $3.00 ; 
half calf, $6.00. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES ON THE 
STAGE. By C. E. L. Wrveats. 12mo, 
illustrated, $2.00. 


SOCIAL THEORY. By Prof. Jouw Bascom. 
(Library of Economics and Politics.) 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


| SUNSHINE FOR SHUT-INS. By aSuvr-Ix, 


18mo, 75 cts. 


ARNOLD. 12mo, 35 cts. 


| THREE APPRENTICES OF MOON 


INEVITABLE, THE, and Other Poems. | 


By Saran K. Botton. 16mo, $1.00. 


JACK ALDEN. By Warren Lez Goss. 12mo, | 
$1.50. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 
12mo, illustrated, white back, $3.00; cloth, 
$3.00 ; half calf, $6.00. 


L’AVRIL. By Pavt Marcvuenrrrre. Faience | 


Edition. 
leather, $1.50. 


LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. 
Davupet. Faience Edition. 
trated, cloth, $1.00; leather, $1.50. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
ton Irvine. 2 vols. 12mo, illustrated, 
white back, $3.00; cloth, $3.00; half calf, 
$6.00. 


LIFE OF CHRIST. By Dean Farrar. 2 
vols. 12mo, illustrated, white back, $3.00 ; 
cloth, $3.00 ; half calf, $6.00. 





16mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.00; | 


By ALPHONSE 
16mo, illus- | 


By WAsHING- | 


| 


STREET. By Georcz Monrorevsn. 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 
E.uiorr. 12mo, 35 cts. 


TURNING-POINTS IN SUCCESSFUL 
CAREERS. By Wu114M M. Tarver. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


UNDER THE OLD ELMS. 
CuaFim. 16mo, $1.00. 


VESPER SERIES. 7 vols. 16mo, per vol., 
75 cts. Doses or THE Worp, by Dean Far- 
rar; Tae Hrppen Lire, by Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D.; Tazre Go THe Suips, by C. H. Spur- 
geon; Tus Cxitp Jesus, by Dean Stanley; 
Tue Erernat Goopness, by Charles Kings- 
ley; CurisTiAN Proeress, by F. W. Robert- 
son; THe Sprit or Love, by Frederick D. 
Maurice. 


WANDERING JEW, THE. By Evoexe 
Sve. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 
illustrated, white back, $3.00; cloth, $3.00; 
half calf, $6.00. One-Volume Edition, 12mo, 
$1.25. 


WATER BABIES. By Cuantes Kuvestey. 
16mo, 75 cts.; 8vo, $1.25. 


By E. 8. 


By Mary B. 


*,* For sala by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS Y.: CROWELL & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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DR. WILLIAM WRIGHTS NEW BOOK. 


AN ACCOUNT OF PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA. 


With Travels and Adventares in Basham and the Desert. By Dr. Wi11am Wricut, author of “The Empire 
of the Hittites,” «The Brontés in Ireland,” ete. 8vo, cloth, with 32 full-page engravings and 80 other illus- 


trations. $2.50. 


has a very different style from that of the vapid second 
tainment as well as much information may be found in this modest 


ity of un 
volume.”"— New York Times (Sertember 15, 1895). 


tonveliens. Mock enter- 


adventures of nine years in this historic 


reciting the explorations and 
its clear pen pictures of the people that live and wander over these lands, 


he —sineae Inter Ocean (September 14, 1895). 


of the Palm: ot the preset day. 
narratives have a vividness and =) . 


local 
full of movement and life.”"— Brooklyn E: ~ at ry 1895). 


“Dr. hatietee Seoninn cate the acanaacsunns aan ate He can tell an adventure as well as Ma: 


as some formi ; and in the 
s formidable scholar just ¢ to _— things lively. 
Zenobia acknowledge that the standard work on 


Ah tae whence mys ton a among the scenes which it describes, its 
ind among many works of travel. . is book ia 


well illustrated and the narrative 
ne Reid ; paint a historical picture 


passing announce without ostentation the most striking additions of knowledge, take an occasional tilt at 
He has never been quite so successful as in his last book. Those w 


know most about tty 


which can never be i gnored when the subject is discussed. Dr. Wright 


eS eundaneaenes cfumntiion, anlitie oun tanocgetieke have euteaged conshenchiy ile encual Ger tetgutition™ — British Weekly. 


TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. 


A connected Series of Historical Sketches, first and second series in one volume. 


From the Earliest Times to 


the Beginning of the French Revolution. By AMELIA Hutcaison StirxinG, M.A. Bound in art linen, $1.50. 
Also in two parts, Vol. I., Homer to Luther, 80 cents; Vol. II., From the Reformation to the Beginning of 


the French Revolution, 80 cents. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THIRTEEN WEEKS. 


By J. R. Mrtier, D.D., author of “Come Ye Apart,” “ Life’s Highways and Byways.” 


8yvo, cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, . . 


Send for complete catalogue. 


Publishers and Importers, 


33 East Seventeenth Street, Union Square, New York. 





SOME INTERESTING BOOKS. 





“* The Apotheosis of Cookery.”’ 


THE SPIRIT OF COOKERY. 

A popular Treatise on the History, Science, Practice, and 
Ethical and Medical Import of Culinary Art. With a Dic- 
tionary of Culinary Terms. By J. L. W. Taupicnum, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., London. In one volume, 728 pages. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.25. 

“This is more than a ates for it not only teaches the best 
methods of cooking but gives the reason therefor. It is practical, his- 
torical, scientific, and ethical, and abounds in scientific facts of great 
value.”"— Daily Inter Ocean, ‘Chicago. 

“ A delightful —_ by a man of science, philosopher, and gourmet.” 
— New York Worl 


A POWERFUL STORY OF THE LANCASHIRE 
COTTON MILLS. 


THE SHUTTLE OF FATE. 
By Miss C. Wurreneap. With full-page illustrations by 
Lance.ot Sprep. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


CHESS NOVELTIES 
And Their Latest Developments. With comparisons of chess 
openings of the past century and the present, not dealt with 
in existing works. By H. E. Birp. With diagrams. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“To the chess expert Mr. Bird’s book is indispensable. This book 
.. a 2 ony of tabooed openings, showing their merits.".— New York 


a veteran author is an interesting personage in the chess world 
. he has met with enou: a 
half of his his particular ular theories. Nation, 





IN “THE PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY" SERIES. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. 
By Cuartes Lowe, author of “The Life of Prince Bis- 
marck.”” With portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Mr. Lowe's oa. and literary skill impress us strongly 
the sort of to do the Emperor good. A triumph of literary dipio- 
macy.”— New York Times. 
“We have praised the three earlier volumes. . . . are able to 
as 8 the best of all, Ra Bey TYR. | AS 
An interesting and even an attractive personality.’’— The 
Atheneum, London. 


M. STAMBULOFF. 
By A. Hutme Beaman. With six full-page portraits. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


“This admirable hy & 


- well worthy of a place in the ad- 
mirable series to which 


t belongs.” — New York Times. 
Previously Issued : 
THE AMEER ABDUR RAHMAN. $1.25. 
LI HUNG CHANG. $1.25. 
*,* Concise and popular biographies of the men who are 
making history. 
HERALDRY: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Including Boutell’s Heraldry. Edited and revised, with ad- 
ditions, a very full Glossary of Terms, and 488 practical 
illustrations. ByS.T. Avetinc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


An excellent elementary work on a very fascinating histor- 
ical study. 





*,* The above books are for sale by booksellers everywhere, or copies will be sent post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, No. 3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fire and Sword in the Sudan. 


By SLATIN PASHA, formerly Governor of Darfur. Trans- 
lated by Major F. R. Wincare. 

‘* From a military and historics| standpoint the book is of 
the highest value. Slatin Pasha’s various expeditions pene- 
p mek into de as yet almost unknown to Europeans, but 

mtly to be the subject of serious complications 
ss ature. The map of these regions is believed to 
be the rs authentic one produced. There is also a careful 
ground plan of Khartoum and Omdarman, which might be 
of immense service in case of military operations. 

“The work is furnished with numerous spirited illustra- 
tions by Mr. R. Talbot Kelly, who is personally familiar with 
the Nile oe. and has worked under the direct supervision 
of Slatin Pasha and Major Wingate.”’ 

8vo, Cloth, 630 pages, $5.00. 


Her Own Devices. 


By C.G. COMPTON. A novel cf modern life, portrayed in 
a graphic and realistic manner. | 
12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


Misther O’Ryan. 


By EDWARD McNULTY. A novel dealing with Irish life 


and character. : 
12mo, Buckram, $1.00. 


A Little Tour in America. 


By the Rt. Rey.S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 
“ Readable and educating in its criticism.”"—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
en Be Deals bets oat be witty read goes without saying, and 

it will repay reading.’’—The Dial. 

“This more than friendly, purely appreciative, sim: and whole- 
hearted book commands for itself a double welcome."’ — Phila. Press. 
“A very delightful book.’’—Globe-Democrat. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Twelve Hundred Miles in an 


Ox Wagon. 
A diary and sketch of travel through Metabeleland and Ma- 
shonaland, South Africa. By ALICE BALFOUR. 

“A highly entertaining volume.” —The Atheneum. 

“ Abounding in interest.’"—Chicago Inter Ocean. 

“The book comes just in the nick of timé. It takes the reader by a 
picturesque route along an entertai: course of adventure in the 
very Transvaal itself, even into the actual presence of Dr. Jameson. 
The mas aenaes by capital drawings by the author.” — The Lit- 


erary Wi 
8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 


No. 70 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 












NEW BOOKS. 


Regeneration. 


A Reply to Max Nordau. With an Introduction by NicnoLas 
Murray Borier, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Psychology in Columbia College in the City of 
New York. Large 8vo, $2.00. 

This work, which is by a writer who prefers, for the 

ent at least, to remain anonymous, is a vi us and trenc! _— 

analysis of the morbid and exaggerated pessimism of Nor- 

dau’s sensational treatiso. The writer presents a calm 
wholesome view of the actual status of modern civilization, 
and, while frankly admitting the serious evils and difficulties, 
emphasizes the considerations which make for progress and for 
hopefulness. 


Life and Times of Napoleon. 


A Metrical History of the Life and Times of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, contained in a collection of Songs and Poems. Com- 
piled and arranged, with Introductory Notes, by WiLLIAM 
J. Hizuis. With 25 illustrations in photogravure. 8vo, 
buckram cloth, $5.00 net. 


Renaissance Fancies and Studies. 
By Vernon Lez. A sequel to “‘Euphorion.”’ 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


The Fifth Army Corps. 


Comprising a full and complete account of the movements 
_and operations of the Corps from the organization of the first 
division to the close of the war, together with a description 
of the battles in which it was engaged. By Wiriu1am H. 
Powe tt, Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. A. With maps and plans. 
Limited letterpress edition. Large 8vo, cloth extra, $7.50; 
half morocco, $10.00. 


Rufus King. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RUFUS 
KING. Comprising his Letters, Private and Official, his 
Public Documents, and his Speeches. Edited by his grand- 
son, CHARLES R. Kine, M.D. To be completed in five 
volumes, 8vo, half leather, gilt tops. Price per volume to 
subscribers, $5.00. Limited letterpress edition, 750 copies, 
printed from type. Sold in complete sets only. Vols. I.-III. 
now ready. 

































Send for illustrated Christmas number “ Notes on New Books” and 
“ Litile List of Valuable Books.” Putnam's Portrait Catalogue sent 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


No. 27 West Twenty-third Street. . . . . NEW YORK. 












Old South Leaflets in Volumes. 


The Old South Leaflets, furnishing so many import- 
ant original documents relating to American history, 
can now be procured in bound volumes, each volume 
containing twenty-five Leaflets.’ Two volumes have just 
been prepared — the first containing Leaflets 1 to 25; 
the second, 26 to 50; and when No. 75 is reached in this 
rapidly growing series, a third volume will be issued. 
Price per volume, $1.50. 

A complete list of the Leaflets sent on application. 





Directors of OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston. 









ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 






The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through correspondence. 
The Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 

MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Webster’s International 
Dictionary. 
Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. 


Successor of the ‘‘ UNABRIDGED.’’ 


Standard of the United States Government Printing 
Office, the United States Supreme Court, the State Su- 
preme Courts, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. 


Warmly commended by State Superintendents of 
Schools, and other Educators almost without number. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 
It is Easy to Find the Word Wanted. 
Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each 
one beginning a paragraph. 
It is Easy to Ascertain the Pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritic- 
ally marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 


It is Easy to Trace the Growth of a Word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are 
given in the order of their development. 


it is Easy to Learn what a Word Means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is 
contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pus.iisHErs, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
{c Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
eAnd his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 








The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD B tank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 


Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 103 Duane Street 
New York Crry. 





CHEMISTRY. 


P. Blakiston, Son & Co. beg to call the attention of 
teachers to the following educational works now used 
in a large number of schools and colleges. 

RICHTER. Inorganic Chemistry. Fourth American 

Edition by Smith. $1.75. 
RICHTER. Organic Chemistry. 

ition. ( Preparing.) 
CALDWELL (Prof. G. C., Cornell College). Qual- 
itative and Quantitative Analysis. ird Edi- 
tion. $1.50. 
BLOXAM. Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic, 
with Experiments. Eighth Edition. $4.25. 
SMITH (E. F., University of Pennsylvania). Elec- 
tro-Chemical Analysis. Second Edition. $1.25. 
SMITH and KELLER. Experiments in General 

Chemistry. Third Edition. 60 cts, 
SUTTON. Volumetric Analysis. 

Improved. (Jn Press.) 
LEFFMANN. Examination of Water for Sanitary 

and Technical Purposes. Third Edition. $1.25. 
LEFFMANN. Analysis of Milk and Milk Pro- 

ducts. $1.25. 

All of the above books are illustrated, with the exception of 
Caldwell. 

0 Special Catalogues of books on Cuemistry, Hyrormne, Mapi- 
cing and the Collateral Sciences will be sent upon application. Our list 


includes a number of important Rerzrence Books on these subjects 
suitable for school and college libraries. Correspondence solicited. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 


1012 Walnut Street, PartADELPHIA. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 


Third American 


Seventh Edition 








THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. Back-NuMBER Macazines. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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A UNIVERSITY SYMPOSIUM. 


The rapid growth of some of our larger uni- 
versities has given much prominence, during 
the past few years, to the question whether 
they should retain their present form of organ- 
ization, simply expanding upon the old lines, 
or seek to reconstruct themselves upon a basis 
better fitted to meet the needs of their enlarged 
bodies of undergraduate students. In other 
words, it has become a serious question to de- 
cide whether the system which has worked so 
admirably in dealing with hundreds should not 
give place to some system planned with express 
reference to the wants of thousands. In trying 
to answer such a question, we naturally look to 
the Old World, where universities with thou- 
sands of students are not uncommon, and ask 
if some modification made with the best Euro- 
pean models in view may not be worth under- 
taking in the case of our own larger institutions. 
In this survey of the problem as it exists else- 
where than in the United States, attention is, 
of course, chiefly attracted to Germany and to 
England — to the former country, because so 
many of our educators have got their training 
and inspiration there ; to the latter because it 
is a priori probable that the main trunk of the 
English race has developed the university ideals 
most likely to find acceptance in any commu- 
nity the offshoot of that race. The New York 
“ Evening Post,” in a recent issue, presents a 
very interesting account of the English uni- 
versity system, written with reference to its 
possible adoption, or rather adaptation, in the 
United States. This account is accompanied 
by a collection of views expressed by members 
of the Harvard and Yale faculties, examining 
the subject in its general aspects, as well as 
from a number of special standpoints. While 
these expressions of opinion are far from ap- 
proaching unanimity, they make it evident that 
the existence of a very real and pressing prob- 
lem is felt, and that the English university 
system, or certain features thereof, may turn 
out to offer us the best solution. The feeling 
at Harvard, more noticeably than the feeling 
at Yale, seems to favor the English idea, with- 
out, however, giving any countenance to the 
notion that an acceptance en bloc of the En- 
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glish plan of organization would be either prac- 
ticable or desirable. 

To begin our discussion with a few figures, 
the latest statistics show an enrolment of 3358 
students in the Oxford colleges and halls, of 
2795 students in the Cambridge colleges and 
hostels. Against these figures we may set 8600, 
the total enrolment at Harvard University, and 
2415, the total enrolment at Yale University. 
The problem is, then, quantitatively much the 
same in both countries. At the English uni- 
versities, these six thousand odd students are 
members of something like forty colleges, each 
having its own foundation, its own buildings, 
its own corps of instructors, and its own dis- 
cipline. Trinity at Cambridge has over six 
hundred students; no other college at either 
university has as many as three bundred, and 
a dozen or more have less than one hundred 
each. We need hardly add the information 
that the colleges have nothing to do with honors 
or degrees, except to prepare candidates for 
these distinctions, as awarded respectively by 
the University Senate at Cambridge, and Con- 
vocation at Oxford. In our two American 
universities, on the other hand, half of the stu- 
dents are enrolled in the special or professional 
schools (which to a certain extent embody the 
English college idea), while the other half be- 


long to Yale College and Harvard College, 


1199 to the former, 1771 to the latter. The 
central difficulty is in these two overgrown col- 
leges, still organized upon a plan admirably 
adapted to the hundreds of a generation ago, 
but not equal to the demands made by the 
greatly increased numbers of the present. 

It will be seen that this educational diffi- 
culty is analogous to the political difficulty with 
which the larger centralized governments of 
to-day are forced to contend. The French Re- 
public, for example, or the English monarchy, 
suffers in a hundred ways from over-centrali- 
zation. A system that was once fairly adequate 
is found sadly wanting in this age of multiplied 
special interests and local self-assertion. The 
elasticity of the federal system, as displayed in 
the United States, Germany, and Switzerland, 
stands in striking contrast to the rigidity of 
the system which heaps all the work of govern- 
ment, in matters both large and small, upon 
the shoulders of a single set of officials. Many 
a philosophical observer in France or England, 
while not blind to the faults of the federal or- 
ganization of the United States, has cast long- 
ing glances in our direction, and recognized 
the fact that our Federal system, in spite of 





the imperfections of its working-out, embodies 
the political ideal toward which the larger gov- 
ernments of the world are inevitably tending. 
This is the real explanation of such experi- 
ments in English politics as county and parish 
councils, and even of the mismanaged Home 
Rule movement. That movement failed, as it 
deserved to fail, because it aimed to institute 
local government in but a single part of the 
United Kingdom, and because it sought to be- 
stow a dangerous degree of political power upon 
the people of Ireland; but the decentralizing 
principle upon which the movement was based 
is a sound one, and so profound an observer as 
Matthew Arnold gave frequent testimony to its 
validity. Applying our analogy to the educa- 
tional question now under discussion, it will 
readily be seen that the English university rep- 
resents the federal type of organization, while 
the American university illustrates the central- 
ized system, once entirely adequate, but now 
so overgrown as to have become unstable from 
its own weight. And just as it would be theo- 
retically possible for the English government 
to transform itself into an artificial reproduc- 
tion of the system which in the United States 
has been a product of natural growth, so it 
would be theoretically possible for Harvard 
University, let us say, to create a system of 
colleges corresponding, in most of the essential 
respects, to the Oxford colleges which began 
as independent foundations, and afterwards be- 
came merged in the aggregate which is known 
as the University of Oxford. 

This, stated in terms of the broadest general- 
ization, is the question which has now reached, 
both at Harvard and Yale, the stage of discus- 
sion in which an ideal becomes something more 
than a mere counsel of perfection, and is 
brought within the range of the practicable. 
A thoughtful paper by the late Frank Bolles 
may be said to have set the ball of discussion 
rolling, and the expressions of opinion now 
brought together by the “‘ Evening Post” sym- 
posium show us the discussion in its present 
state. The more conservative find many diffi- 
culties in the way of reorganization upon the 
college basis. Their objections relate mainly 
to discipline, the division of endowment funds, 
the duplication of teaching, and the weaken- 
ing of loyalty to the university. These objec- 
tions are all worth considering, but it is evi- 
dent that no one of them offers an obstacle to 
reform in the nature of the case insuperable. 
And it is equally evident that some sort of com- 
promise in all of these matters would be found 
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necessary. As one of the Harvard instructors 
uts it, there can be no question of adopting the 

English system as a whole, but only a question 

of adapting its best features to our own use. 

In the matter of discipline, our universities 
now occupy a middle ground between the “ mo- 
nastic” English methods and the extreme 
freedom allowed to students in Germany. If 
an improvement is to be made here, it should 
probably be in the English rather than the Ger- 
man direction, but need not go to the extent of 
“gating” and compulsory chapel. As far as 
the question of endowments is concerned, it 
should not be impossible or even extremely dif- 
ficult to make an equitable allotment to the 
several colleges, should such be organized. The 
division of teaching should probably not be 
carried nearly as far as at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, both because the expense of the En- 
glish system is very great, and because the 
range of the student under that system is un- 
necessarily narrowed to the courses he can get 
within the walls of his own college. A wise 
adjustment of this matter of teaching would go 
far to remove whatever force there may be in 
the argument that the English system stimu- 
lates loyalty to the college at the expense of 
loyalty to the university. 

On the whole, the subject seems to be one 
eminently open to discussion, with the balance 
of argument inclining a little toward the col- 
lege idea. The positive pleas made for that 
idea are forcible, to say the least. The pres- 
ent system is said to result in something like 
“social chaos,” under which, as Mr. Bolles 
wrote, a man might possibly be “a living, hop- 
ing despairing part of Harvard College,” eating, 
sleeping, studying alone, and “not even hav- 
ing the privilege of seeing his administrative 
officers without having to explain to them who 
he is and what he is.” This plaint is amplified 
with a good deal of force by the Harvard cor- 
respondent of the “Evening Post,” who uses 
the following language: “Plainly, the old- 
fashioned idea of a student’s benefitting by 
contact with and the example of his teachers 
and officers outside the lecture-rooms is at pres- 
ent relegated to the past, and the proof of that, 
if any were needed, is to be found in the utter- 
ances of graduates of thirty or forty years ago 
in regard to their teachers, as compared with 
those of graduates of recent years. One hears, 
too, constant complaint that the men are liv- 
ing their lives in smaller groups, coming less 
and less into contact with one another, and so 
leaving Cambridge with a narrower point of 





view than a university-bred man should have, 
while the class organization and fraternal feel- 
ing, long since killed by the elective system of 
studies and the large number of students, is 
soon to be definitely buried by the inevitable 
adoption of a three-years course in some form 
or other.” 1t may be worth while, in closing this 
presentation of an interesting discussion, to call 
attention to the fact that the organization of the 
University of Chicago carries the division of 
faculties and student-bodies a little farther than 
it is carried elsewhere, and that the several 
* halls,” which constitute one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of this institution, are, to a 
limited extent at least, like the colleges of an 
English university. That is, they provide a cer- 
tain amount of discipline and self-government, 
of personal relation between students and in- 
structors, and of social intercourse ; and, in so 
far as they provide these things, they approach 
the type that the advocates of the English col- 
lege system have in mind. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE “ YOUNG PERSON” 
IN LITERATURE. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

The problem of the freedom of literary expression is, 
as THE DI1Av intimates in its last issue, a “ vexatious ” 
one; but I think it must be more clearly apprehended 
that its vexatiousness lies largely in the fact that it is 
distinctly a two-fold problem: first, as to the scope of 
literary art; and second, as to its dissemination,— or, in 
other terms, the problem of the “ Young Person.” 

As to the first problem, we must remark that literary 
art, like all art, was in its origin lyric and hortatory; 
the love-song proceeded from and excited to love, the 
war-story was the expression of and incitement to war. 
And, in fact, every representation by early art was 
avowedly to stimulate the action represented, and so if 
the action was evil, the art also was evil. But while lit- 
erary art was primitively excitement and incitement, in 
our day it has attained a high degree of dramatic and 
psychological objectivity, and even depicts innocently and 
artistically the coarsest sexuality. Thus, Zola deals with 
the most licentious subjects without allure, but with com- 
plete artistic objectivity. “La Terre,” for instance, is 
a powerfully artistic realization of the typical force and 
significance of the coarsest peasant sexuality, which is 
invested with a certain large esthetic interest compar- 
able in its kind with that which Millet’s paintings throw 
about the peasant as sodden toiler. But Zola should 
make the history of the typical prurient reader of his 
works the subject for a novel. 

Every fact, then, so general as to be of typical sig- 
nificance, objective art can dignify and glorify. Art 
sounds all the depths as well as all the heights of life; 
it treats impartially the lowest animalism and the gross- 
est crime, as well as the loftiest aspiration and the no- 
blest endeavor. The “(E£dipus Tyrannus” of Sopho- 
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cles, the “Cenci” of Shelley, the “ La Terre” of Zola, 
are as truly works of art as the “ Paradiso” of Dante, 
the “Imitation” of Thomas 4 Kempis, or Bunyan’s 
« Pilgrim’s Progress.” Purely artistic appreciation of 
any of these carries no influence on the actions and life. 
Objective art is separate from life; it is a life of its own, 
which stands wholly without the life it feeds on; to it, 
all is spectacle. 

But we come now to the second side of the problem: 
whether the dissemination of all literary art should be 
as universal as its scope. It is an obvious fact, and, 
indeed, a sad one, that art is mostly used for unartistic 
enjoyment, to stir every passion and emotion but the 
westhetic. Anyone who watches, for instance, the crowds 
at the theatres, must feel this to be true. And so all 
art, literary, graphic, musical, as well ae dramatic, is 
continually diverted from its true p », and is made 
to minister to reality rather than ideality. That the art 
of a novelist is thus swerved is not that artist’s fault; 
that people read “ La Terre” and “ Jude the Obscure ” 
to stimulate their passions rather than their esthetic 
natures, does not, from one point of view, attach blame 
to the writers. Still, these novelists may well ask 
whether they should not respect the weakness of the 
grand majority to whom their writings may come, or 
whether other and less dangerous subjects: may not give 
full development to their creativeness. Goethe knew 
well the universal scope of art, but he did not publish 
his freest productions, keeping them only for a few ap- 
preciative friends. Zola appears to be an honest artist, 
but his novels, spread broadcast, have sown great cor- 
ruption. Readers in general are unable to attain the 
free and calm objective spirit which such art demands; 
with them, art is the servant of reality; with them, the 
thought of evil becomes an evil thought. While to most 
the thought of murder may not be a murderous thought, 
yet the thought of lust is a lustful thought. It may be 
a reflection on our civilization, but it is still an un- 
doubted fact, that though society has got beyond the 
danger-point as regards such a homicidal iovel as Sien- 
kiewicz’s “ Fire and Sword,” it yet feels most evil effects 
from such lustful novels as Zola’s “La Terre.” While 
we acknowledge that Zolaism, as the art which flinches 
not at any human animalism and sexualism, has a cer- 
tain theoretical vindication, yet we must consider its 
general circulation extremely noxious. It is a bit of 
stubborn Philistinism to decry real art of any kind, but 
it is a matter of common-sense to keep art away from 
those who will only misuse it. fyram M. STANLEY. 

Lake Forest, Ill., Feb. 5, 1896, 


EMERSON’S IDEAS OF TEACHING LITERATURE, 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

Students of the biographies of great authors must 

have been reminded many times that the curricula of 

colleges and universities were not adapted to the minds 


of expanding genius. Turning aside from the college 
courses, they have often had their souls kindled and 
their imagination aroused by the reading of the best 
literature,— or, as was the case with Wordsworth, have 
found in Nature joy and inspiration. This cannot be 
explained by saying that genius must educate itself,— 
this is begging the question; genius demands life, and 
this is what universities have not given them in many 
cases. Tennyson found more interest in attending the 
meetings of the Water Club, where he and those gifted 
young men talked “on mind, and art, and labor, and the 
changing mart,” than he did in the Cambridge curri- 





culum. What is true of authors has been true of many 
men of less power; this is what those who plead for the 
study of literature in colleges to-day are striving to ob- 
viate — they are striving to bring into the lines of col- 
lege men that larger inspiration that comes from a study 
of the works of imagination. 

While many men of genius have felt this lack of 
inspiration, Emerson felt and expressed it in words 
that have in them the very force of the great emanci- 
pator. He experienced the need of it in his own life. 
He has told us of the “idle books under the bench at 
the Latin School,” and many of his fellow-students have 
left us accounts of his extensive reading while at Har- 
vard. He knew less about text-books than many, but a 
great deal more about Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton. 

e was a “dunce in mathematics,” but could “ console 
himself with Chaucer and Montaigne, with Plutarch 
and Plato, at night.” From his earliest days he lived 
in the atmosphere of literature, although he was very 
far from letting any books he might read take away the 
original bent of his own mind. He was a creative 
reader; following his own advice along that line admir- 
ably, he was as far removed as possible from mere re- 
ceptive reading. 

Having graduated at Harvard, Emerson became an 
associate with his brother William in a school for young 
ladies. Many years afterwards, in speaking to some of 
his old pupils, he expressed a deep regret for two things 
that had happened while he was a teacher. “The first 
is that my teaching was partial and external. I was at 
the very time already writing every night, in my cham- 
ber, my first thoughts on morals and the beautiful laws 
of compensation and of individual genius, which to ob- 
serve and illustrate have given sweetness to many years 
of my life. I am afraid no hint of this ever came into 
the school, where we clung to the safe and cold details 
of languages, phy, arithmetic, and chemistry. 
Now I believe that each should serve the other by his 
or her strength, not by their weakness, and that, if I 
could have had an hour of deep thought at that time, I 
could have engaged in thoughts that would have given 
reality and depth and joy to the school, and raised all 
the details to the highest pleasure and nobleness. Then 
I should have shown you (as I did afterwards to later 
friends) the poems and works of imagination I de- 
lighted in; the single passages which have made some 
men immortal. The sharing of a joy of this kind makes 
teaching a liberal and delicious art. What I wonder 
at is that I did not read to you, and attempt to teach 
you to read certain selections of Shakespeare and the 
poets, in which in late years I have had a certain degree 
of success.” * 

Dr. Holmes tells us that when Emerson was teach- 
ing at Chelmsford, somewhat later, “one of his modes 
of instruction was to give the boys a piece of reading 
to carry home with them,— from some book like Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,—and the next day to examine them and 
find out how much they retained from their reading.” 
It is no wonder that these boys found in him a great 
inspiration. 

In August, 1838, Emerson made the opening address 
at the American Institute of Education in Boston. The 


*This may account for the fact that Emerson was not a 
happy teacher, rather, ‘‘ a hopeless schoolmaster,’’ as he called 
himself. How many teachers there are to-day worrying their 
lives out teaching grammar and rules of composition, to say 
nothing of other dry-as-dust, when they might be leading the 
young into the enjoyment of the life of literature, 
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subject was, “The best mode of inspiring a correct 
taste in English literature.” I give Mr. Cabot’s account 
of the lecture: “* The leading thought was that since all 
the colleges in the world cannot make one scholar, any 
more than the physician can make one drop of blood, 
those who are to supervise education must not expect 
much from ingenious methods or urgent appeals, but 
should aim to awaken in those under their charge the 
sense of their own powers and their particular voca- 
tion, and in the way of instruction acquaint them with 
the wealth of their mother-tongue, as the best means 
for calling out their capabilities, whatever these may 
be. The first step towards a revolution in our state of 
society, would be to impress men’s minds with the fact 
that the purest pleasures of life are at hand, unknown 
to them; that whilst all manner of miserable books 
swarm like flies, the fathers of counsel and of heroism, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Taylor, lie neglected. As to 
method, would you inspire in a young man a taste for 
Chaucer and Bacon? Quote them.” This last advice 
sounds very much like the words of Dr. Corson in “ The 
Aims of Literary Study,” and can be readily understood 
by all those who have ever heard that great teacher 
read the classic pieces of English literature. 

In 1864 Emerson delivered an address on university 
education. After speaking of defects in the educational 
system at that time, and anticipating the elective sys- 
tem of modern times, he says: “Then the imagination 
must be addressed. Why always coast on the surface, 
and never open the interior of nature — not by science, 
which is surface still, but by poetry. Shakespeare should 
be a study in the colleges, as Boccaccio was appointed 
in Florence to lecture on Dante. The students should 
be educated not only in the intelligence of, but in sym- 
pathy with, the thoughts of the great poets. Let us 
have these warblings as well as logarithms.” Emerson 
had a faith that everyone is capable of some interest 
in literature. A great number of his lectures were on 
the subject of English Literature. Who can tell how 
much he accomplished, in New England and elsewhere, 
in the way of spiritualizing the lives of people by bring- 
ing them in contact with the best literature, and who 
can calculate what will be the good to come from the 
sympathetic study of literature in the colleges of Amer- 
ica,—not the study of philology, nor the study of criti- 
cisms on literature, but the literature itself ? 

Epwin Mrs. 

Trinity College, Durham, N. C., Feb. 10, 1896. 








ANTIGONE. 


What lofty purpose held thee, holy maid, 
Thou signal witness of ennobling thought ! 
What mighty semblance of the God-head wrought 
Its way into thy heart, and on it laid 
Such tribute to itself as few have paid ! 
Oh, can such great self-sacrifice be taught, 
Or does it but elude, if it be sought, 
Keeping itself in unseen robe arrayed ? 


Ah, faithful woman’s heart ! it is with thee 
In every place this garb of light to wear, 
Though only one has found the poet rare 

Who can interpret thus its majesty. 

O thought sublime ! that one thus glorified 
Proves even the lowliest unto her allied. 


Mary M. Apams. 





The New Books. 





MODERN NAVAL WARFARE.* 


Naval men and general readers interested in 
current naval problems will find in Mr. H. W. 
Wilson’s new volume, * Ironclads in Action,” 
a most useful and informing book. The au- 
thor’s aim has been to present, with fair detail 
and with constant reference to the technical 
value and bearing of the facts narrated, a sketch 
of naval warfare during the period of transi- 
tion which has followed the introduction of 
steam — that is to say, from 1855, when ar- 
mored ships were first tested in action (at 
Kinburn in the Crimea) and the history of the 
ironclad may be said to have begun. The ques- 
tions which agitate the naval world to-day are, 
despite the practical teachings of the past two 
years, largely open ones, and must remain so 
until brought to the crucial test of a great sea- 
fight, or a series of them, between two first- 
elass maritime powers. As Lord Salisbury 
said recently : 

“In respect to armaments, nobody yet knows what 
the torpedo will do in actual warfare. Nobody yet 
knows which is the more important, the big ironclad or 
the swift cruiser. These things can only be decided by 
experience. You can obtain for any particular opinion 
any collection of expert authority you wish to get. . . .” 
While, however, the world’s experience of naval 
warfare has been small (perhaps distressingly 
so, from the professional standpoint) since the 
advent of steam and armor, material for induc- 
tion is not wholly lacking; and this material 
the reader will find intelligently sifted and ar- 
ranged, and attractively set forth, in the work 
before us. In his Introduction, Captain A. T. 
Mahan emphasizes his approval of Mr. Wil- 
son’s book by laying down the principle that, 
even in the present period of transition, exper- 
iment, and rapid development, it is to history, 
rather than to theorizing and the tests of the 
proving-ground, that the naval profession should 
chiefly look for guidance. 


« Seanty indications there obtained are worth much 
more than the most carefully arranged programme, in 
which the elements of actual danger, of perplexity re- 
sulting from anxious doubt, of the confusion and chances 
of real battle, cannot be efficaciously represented.” 


Nearly two-thirds of Mr. Wilson’s opening 
volume are devoted to the naval operations of 
our Civil War, including an instructive chap- 





*Tronciaps in Action: A Sketch of Naval Warfare from 
1855 to 1895. By H. W. Wilson; with Introduction by Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan. In two volumes, illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 
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ter on “ The Blockade, Blockade-Runners, and 
International Law.” The remaining chapters 
in the volume describe severally “« The Battle 
of Lissa,” “South American Wars (1865- 
70),” “Naval Events of the Franco-German 
War,” “Actions off the South American Coast,” 
and “ The Bombardment of the Alexandrian 
Forts.” In Volume II. the author, after a 
brief résumé of the French naval operations in 
Tunis and the East, proceeds to give a detailed 
critical account of the maritime phases of the 
recent struggle in the Orient. The opening 
action off Asan and the subsequent sinking of 
the transport Kowshing by the Japanese cruiser 
Naniwa are vividly described, as is the memor- 
able, if not very instructive, fight off the mouth 
of the Yalu. A thoughtful chapter is devoted 
to a prophetic picture of «The Naval Battle of 
To-morrow,” and a painful one to “ Ironclad 
Catastrophes,” in which are recounted the 
tragic episodes of the foundering of the Cap- 
tain, the sinking by collision of the Vanguard, 
the Grosser Kurfiirst, and the Victoria, and 
the loss of the Reina Regente. The work 


closes with an instructive chapter on the devel- 
opment of the British battleship. 

Mr. Wilson’s account of the action off Asan 
and of the sinking of the Kowshing (both of 


which events took place before a declaration 
of war had been made) is not favorable to the 
Japanese. It may be remembered that the 
Asan affair arose from a chance meeting in the 
Gulf of Korea of the three Chinese warships, 
the 7'si Yuen, the Kuwan-Shi, and the Tsao- 
Kiang, with the fast Japanese cruisers Yosh- 
ino, Naniwa, and Akitsusu. According to 
Japanese reports, the Chinese were the aggres- 
sors ; but this time it seems the conflicting Chi- 
nese version is the more probable. According 
to the latter account, the three Japanese ships 
took their opponents unawares, and opened fire 
on them without notice or provocation. At the 
first discharge several shots struck the conning- 
tower of the 7si Puen, piercing it, and blow- 
ing to pieces the first lieutenant and a sub- 
lieutenant, while steering- gear, engine- room 
telegraphs, etc., were completely wrecked. Or- 
ders were at once given by the Chinese captain 
to clear for action ; but before anything could 
be done, a second broadside struck the ship, 
working terrible havoc in her upper works, rid- 
dling her hull above water, and placing her 
virtually hors de combat. So searching and 
deadly was the hail of projectiles poured upon 
her by the Japanese quick-firers that not a man 
was left on deck—those of the crew who were 





not killed seeking shelter below the armor- 
deck, whence they could not be driven until 
their officers had drawn their revolvers and 
threatened to use them with effect. As soon 
as her hand steering-gear could be got to work, 
the 7si Yuen, now in dreadful plight, turned 
from her enemies and headed for Wei-hai-wei, 
hotly pursued by the Yoshino, which, for some 
reason not yet clear, finally abandoned the 
chase, allowing her crippled foe to gain shelter 
without further mishap. A European who saw 
the 7si Yuen on her arrival at Wei-hai-wei 
thus describes her : 

“ The vessel presented the appearance of an old wreck. 
The mast was shot through half-way up, the gear was 
torn in pieces, ropes hung loose and tattered. On deck 
the sight was cruel and beggars description. Wood- 
work, cordage, bits of iron, and dead bodies, all lay in 
confusion.” 


To this an English officer adds : 


« The slaughter had been awful, blood and human re- 
mains being scattered over the decks and guns. Three 
of the five men working the 4-ton gun in the after-tur- 
ret were blown to pieces by a six-inch shell from one 
of the Yoshino’s quick-firing guns, and a fourth was shot 
down while trying to leave the turret. The remaining 
gunner stuck to his post, and managed to load and fire 
three rounds at the Yoshino, and, one shell entering her 
engine-room and another blowing her fore-bridge away, 
she hauled off. The Chinese admiral awarded the 
plucky gunner 1000 taels. One shell struck the 7'si 
Yuen’s steel deck, and, glancing, passed up through the 
conning-tower and exploded, blowing the gunnery lieu- 
tenant to pieces, and leaving his head hanging to one of 
the voice-pipes. Huge fragments of armor and back- 
ing had been torn from their fastenings and carried in- 
board, crushing a number of poor wretches into shape- 
less masses, even the upper part of the funnels being 
splashed with blood. An engineer-officer (European) 
was sent for to repair the steam-pipe of the steering- 
engine, and tried to grope his way through the smoke 
of bursting shells and heaps of killed and wounded lying 
on the deck, when a shot struck his assistant and dis- 
embowelled him, covering the engineer with blood. He 
nevertheless managed to reach the steering-engine, and 
repaired the pipe, for which he received a rather hand- 
some reward from the admiral.” 


Still more tragic than the fate of the 7st 
Yuen was that of the Kowshing — an English 
steamer of 1355 tons, flying the British flag 
and carrying a British captain and British offi- 
cers, and chartered by the Chinese to convey 
troops to Korea. On July 23 she left Taku, 
having on board 1100 Chinese infantry, two 
Chinese generals, Major Von Hanneken, and 
twelve field-guns with a large quantity of am- 
munition. On July 25 (the day of the Asan 
fight) she sighted a large warship, probably the 
Tsi Yuen in retreat before the Japanese, steam- 
ing westward. An hour later four large iron- 
clads, also heading west, hove in sight, and it 
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was presently seen that the nearest vessel flew 
the Japanese flag. She approached rapidly, 
saluted the Kowshing, and passed her. The 
Japanese vessels appeared to be chasing the 
Tsan Chieng (which had also been sighted), 
and to intend no harm to the Kowshing ; but 
presently the nearest ship signalled the English 
vessel to anchor. The order was obeyed, and 
was followed by a second one, “* Remain where 
you are or take the consequences,” after which 
the Japanese ship circled and signalled to her 
consorts. As she afterwards drew rapidly nearer 
it was seen that her crew were at quarters, and 
her guns trained on the Kowshing. A boat 
was lowered and sent to the English vessel, 
when it was learned that the challenger was 
the cruiser Naniwa, Captain Togo. The Chi- 
nese on the Kowshing were greatly excited ; 
and, when urged by Von Hanneken and the 
English officers to surrender, replied that they 
would die first, and asserted that if the English 
attempted to leave the ship they should be 
killed. ~ Meantime, the Japanese officers who 
had boarded the Kowshing were told that she 
was a British ship, with the British consul’s 
clearance, and that she had sailed in peace and 
in good faith. In reply, the Kowshing was 
ordered to follow the Vaniwa ; but this course 
the Chinese, who had set a guard over the an- 
chor, absolutely refused to allow, and Von Han- 
neken, finding argument useless, had the Van- 
iwa’s boat recalled. Placed thus between two 
fires, the foreigners were in no enviable plight. 
The Japanese were clearly determined to take 
or to sink the Kowshing ; and the Chinamen 
were apparently bent on resisting the Vaniwa’s 
onset with small-arms. Close upon the return 
of the Naniwa’s boat to her ship came the 
warning signal, addressed to the Europeans, 
* Quit ship as soon as possible,” this order be- 
ing followed a moment later by the peremptory 
one, “ Weigh, cut, or slip; wait for nothing.” 
To obey, in the face of a thousand armed and 
menacing Chinamen, was hopeless; and the 
Kowshing’s captain signalled back, “« We can- 
not.” At once the Naniwa got under way, 
blowing along and ominous blast on her steam 
siren, and hoisting a red flag. Approaching 
to within 500 yards or less of the ill-fated trans- 
port, she discharged a torpedo, firing at the 
same instant with a terrific crash and with mur- 
derous effect a broadside from her five guns, 
two of twenty-eight tons, and three six-inch. 
According to Von Hanneken, the torpedo struck 
a coal bunker amidships. “The day became 
night ; pieces of coal, splinters, and water filled 





the air, and then all of us leaped overboard 
and swam.” Other survivors state that the 
torpedo missed, and that the main damage was 
done by a 500-lb. shell which exploded the 
Kowshing’s boilers. The transport soon listed 
heavily to starboard, while the deadly Japanese 
fire raked her crowded decks, riddled her sides 
and top-hamper, and searched her vitals. 
“From the Naniwa’s tops, where were mounted Gat- 
lings, and from Nordenfelts and small quick-firers on 
her upper deck, came a hail of small projectiles, tear- 
ing through the dense mass of Chinamen on the Kow- 
shing’s deck. The Chinese replied in a futile, though 
gallant manner, by discharging their rifles at the enemy. 
The result could not be long in doubt. The heel of the 
Kowshing became greater, and she sank lower and lower 
in the water, till, about 2 o’clock, an hour from the fir- 
ing of the first shot, her deck was submerged. All this 
time the Europeans, and many of the Chinese who had 
leaped overboard, were in the water, exposed to stray 
shots from the Japanese, and deliberately fired upon by 
the Chinese who were still left on board the sinking 
ship. ‘ Bullets began to strike the water on all sides of 
us,’ says Mr. Tamplin, the Kowshing’s first officer, ‘and, 
turning to see whence they came, I saw that the Chi- 
nese, herding round the only part of the Kowshing that 
was then out of water, were firing at us.’” 
The scene that followed the sinking of the 
Kowshing was a terrible one, and, according 
to evidence which the author deems “ incontro- 
vertible,” a most disgraceful and barbarous one. 
It appears that the Japanese not only made no 
attempt whatever to rescue their drowning ene- 
mies, but deliberately fired upon them in the 
water — an act which, to the Western mind, 
no plea short of the direst necessity can palli- 
ate. Mr. Tamplin of the Kowshing, who had 
been picked up by one of the Vaniwa’s boats, 
testifies that the officer in charge told him that 
he “had orders to sink the Chinese lifeboats, 
and in spite of remonstrances he proceeded to 
do so.” Two volleys were fired into them, and 
both were sunk ; and the Naniwa, having com- 
pieted her bloody work, steamed backwards 
and forwards on the scene of her not very cred- 
itable victory until eight in the evening. 
From the Yalu fight, which is described and 
minutely analyzed by the author, the most con- 
tradictory deductions have been drawn—each 
naval expert finding in it full confirmation of 
his particular hobby. While it was the first 
time that fleets equipped with modern engines 
of destruction, monster guns, torpedoes, quick- 
firers, went into action, it must be remembered 
that no large first-rate battleships of recent 
types fought at the Yalu. The Japanese vic- 
tory was a foregone conclusion—a fact of which 
they themselves were thoroughly aware. Their 
moral superiority alone was enough to decide 
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the issue ; but in addition to this they had bet- 
ter and newer guns, with speedier and, on the 
average, larger ships. They fought through- 
out by signal, as a compact, organized force ; 
while their opponents were, after the first on- 
set, merely a mob of ships. The gunnery of 
the Chinese was extremely indifferent, their 
heavy guns were antiquated, and they carried 
no large quick-firers — thus lacking precisely 
the weapons which would have’ been most ef- 
fective against the Japanese unarmored cruis- 
ers. The Japanese had, of weapons ranging 
from the 6.8-inch Krupp to the 4.7-inch Arm- 
strong, no less than ninety-fowr, sixty-six of 
them quick-firers ; while the Chinese had, of 
corresponding calibres, only twenty-seven, prob- 
ably all slow-firers. The numerical disparity 
is virtually increased by the fact that, as a quick- 
firer will discharge in a given time from three 
to six times as many rounds as a slow-firer, 
each Japanese quick-firer was worth three Chi- 
nese guns ; and a rough calculation shows that 
whereas the whole Chinese fleet could fire on 
the broadside, in a space of ton minutes, 58,- 
620 pounds of projectiles, the ‘weight of metal 
discharged in the same period by the Japanese 
was 119,700 pounds, making the artillery pre- 
ponderance of the latter nearly two to one. 
The greater speed of the Japanese vessels gave 
them an advantage comparable to the posses- 
sion of the weather-guage, and enabled them 
to wheel and circle at will arqund their slower 
antagonists. The number of fires that occurred 
on board the ships of both combatants was a 
striking feature of the battle; and a propos of 
this we may quote the account of a European 
who served on the large armored ship, Chen 
Yuen (Chinese). 

“In helping to put out one’ of those fires I was 
wounded. The fire was forward, on the forecastle, and 
there was such a fierce fire sweeping the deck between 
it and the fore-barbette, that the officer whom I ordered 
to go and put it out declared it to be impossible to get 
there alive; so I had to go myself. I called for volun- 
teers, and got some splendid fellows—some of our best 
men, unhappily, for nearly all weje killed, but we got 
the fire under. The fire was on the port side, and as 
the starboard fore-barbette gun was firing across it, I 
sent orders that it was only to fire on the starboard 
side, but, as bad luck would have it, the man who re- 
ceived the order, the Number Orje of the gun, had his 
head shot off just after I had gone forward, and his suc- 
cessor did not know of the order.’ As I stooped to pick 
up the hose, a shell, or a fragment, passed between my 
wrists, grazing each. Shortly afterwards, I heard aloud 
explosion, and saw a brilliant light behind me, was 
knocked down, and lay unconscious for a while — how 
long I do not know. I believe jt was the flame from 
the gun which I had ordered to'fire only on the star- 
board side, but it may have been a shell exploding, 








though, if so, 1 ought to have been blown to pieces. 
Anyhow, I was pretty badly burnt, and when I came 
to I sat up leaning on my elbow, and found myself look- 
ing down the tube of the great gun pointing straight 
at me. I saw the end move a little to one side, then to 
the other, up a little, then down: and I waited for years 
—a fraction of a second no doubt —for the gun to fire, 
for I knew the gunner had taken aim. Then it sud- 
denly occurred to me to make an effort. I rolled over 
on my side, and by great good fortune, down a hatch- 
way some eight feet or so, onto a heap of rubbish, which 
broke my fall; as I fell I heard the roar of the big gun.” 

Reviewing his deductions as to the lessons 
to be drawn from the Yalu, Mr. Wilson con- 
cludes that, except as to the danger of fire, the 
engagement has done nothing but emphasize 
known principles, and tends to confirm the 
views of those who hold that * naval science is 
an exact science, and that its issues can be pre- 
dicted.” Upon the points where practical in- 
formation is especially needed, such as the use 
and disposal of torpedo-boats in a fleet action, 
or the possibilities of the ram, the Yalu throws 
no light. 

We may fitly conclude our citations with the 
following forecast of “the naval battle of to- 
morrow,” admitting at the same time that we 
find some difficulty in entering at all into the 
evident enthusiasm of the writer. 

“Two great lines of monster ships steaming side by 
side, but far apart, whilst the uproar of the cannonade, the 
hail of shells, fills the air. As the minutes pass, funnels 
and superstructures fly in splinters, the draught sinks, 
the speed decreases, ships drop to the rear. The moment 
for close action has come, and the victor steams in on 
the vanquished. The ram and the torpedo, amidst an 
inferno of sinking ships and exploding shells, claim their 
victims. The torpedo-boats of the weaker side in vain 
essay to cover the beaten battleships. Beneath a pal! 
of smoke, upon a sea of blood, the mastery of the waters 
is decided for a generation. Such an encounter will 
not lack sensation. To live through it will be a life’s 
experience; to fall in it a glorious end.” 

Mr. Wilson’s book is indispensable to the 
student of naval science, and general readers 
will find its descriptions graphic and its expo- 
sitions lucid. Outwardly the volumes are very 
attractive; the illustrations are profuse and 
well-chosen, and the maps, charts, ete., all that 
the most exacting could wellask. EE. G. J. 


A RECENT decree of the French Education Depart- 
ment has opened some of the French faculties to Amer- 
ican students upon terms so advantageous that the Ger- 
man universities will no longer be likely practically to 
monopolize this constituency. The American bacca- 
laureate degree will hereafter be accepted in France as 
a qualifieation for admission to these faculties, the old 
restrictions having been largely done away with. MM. 
Berthelot and Bréal have been particularly active in 
bringing about this change, which has long been urged 
by many American scholars. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE.* 


Bishop Spalding’s new book on “The Means 
and Ends of Education” has in general the 
same valuable qualities of his earlier works. 
It is marked by clear thinking, deep sympathy, 
reverent faith in God and human nature, high 
ideals of man’s worth and work and destiny, and 
so of the teacher’s function, and practical ideas 
as to modes of working out these ideals,— all 
expressed in a clear and winning style. While 
urging his favorite thoughts with force and 
earnestness, the Bishop is remarkably free from 
those habits of mind, deemed offensive by many, 
which are often associated with the Church- 
man. We have a good illustration of this in 
the catholic chapter entitled The Scope of 
Public School Education,” from which a few 
sentences will be quoted. 

“Unless we bear in mind that the school is but one 
of several educational agencies, we shall not form a 
right estimate of its office. It depends almost wholly 
for its success upon the kind of material furnished it by 
the home, the state, and the church; and, to confine our 
view to our own country, I have little hesitation in 
affirming that our home life, our social and political life, 
and our religious life, have contributed far more to make 
us what we are than any and all of our schools. The 
school, unless it works in harmony with those great 
forces, can do little more than sharpen the wits. Many 
of the teachers of our Indian schools are doubtless com- 
petent and earnest; but the pupils, when they return to 
their tribes, quickly lose what they have gained, because 
they are thrown into an environment which annuls the 
ideals that prevail in the school.” 

This protest against an exaggerated estimate 
of the office of the school, and this demand for 
cooperation with the school on the part of the 
home, general society, and the church, are well 
timed. Perhaps we may add that among no 
part of our population are they more needed 
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than among the Bishop’s own co-religionists. 
But to quote again : 

“It is impossible for an enlightened mind not to take 
profound interest in our great system of public educa- 
tion. . . . I am willing to assume and to accept as a 
fact that our theological differences make it impossible 
to introduce the teaching of any religious creed into the 
public schools. I take the system as it is,— that is, as 
a system of secular education,— and I address myself 
more directly to the question proposed: What is, or 
should be, its scope? . . . I myself am persuaded that 
the real and philosophical basis of morality is belief in 
the power of God. . . . But it is possible, I think, to 
cultivate the moral sense without directly and expressly 
assigning to it this philosophical and religious basis; for 
goodness is largely its own evidence, as virtue is its 
own reward. It all depends on the teacher. .. . We 
must cease to tell boys and girls that education will 
enable them to get hold of the good things of which 
they believe the world to be full; we must make them 
realize rather that the best thing in the world is a noble 
man or woman, and to be that is the only certain way 
to a worthy and contented life.” 

**School Interests and Duties” is one of 
those practical books that neither teachers nor 
parents are likely to read too much. The 
sources of the book are shown by its explana- 
tory title: “Developed from Page’s ‘ Mutual 
Duties of Parents and Teachers,’ from various 
public reports and documents, and from the 
bulletins of the National Board of Education.” 
While he is a compiler merely, Mr. King shows 
good judgment and taste in selection and ar- 
rangement. He will not revolutionize the think- 
ing or practice of good teachers, but such 
teachers as read his book will find help and 
encouragement in pursuing the good old ways 
that experience has approved and that can 
never become obsolete. The book has been pre- 
pared with a particular view to reading-circle 
work, 


The leading word in Professor Tompkins’s 
titles indicates his point of view. He seeks to 
base the teaching process and the managing 
process on universal ideas. ‘Science explains 
a group of phenomena by a principle, or law, 
coéxtensive with the group explained. At least, 
emphasis is given to such a principle. Philos- 
ophy explains a group of phenomena by some 
principle, or law, which extends beyond the 
group explained to all other groups.” “The 
Philosophy of Teaching” is devoted to the teach- 
ing process in its wide relations. The great divis- 
ions of the book are : “« The Teaching Process,” 
*“ Aim in Teaching,” and “ Method in Teach- 
ing,” the third division receiving principal at- 
tention. This is an outline that is perfectly 
intelligible and coherent. The only question 
that can arise is whether the first and second 
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topics should not be given in the reverse order. 
In the other work, the leading ideas are not 
equally clear. They are: “The Fundamental 
Law,” “The Law Creating the Organism,” 
and “ The Law Executing the Organism.” The 
“Law” in question is the “ Law of Unity.” 
This law is found “ within the organism itself,” 
or, in the final analysis, ‘‘ within the spiritual 
unity of the pupil.” But how, if the law isin the 
organism, can it evolve the organism and execute 
the organism? This question, of course, leads 
back to some old contentions about the relations 
of ideas and things. We are quite in sympathy 
with the author’s attempt to base school man- 
agement on ideas. We guite agree with him 
in his protest against the wretched empiricism 
of the schools. A person is not equipped for 
school management when he has merely learned 
the catalogue of “ do’s ” and “ do not’s.” * The- 
ory and Practice are organically one, — two 
sides of the same process: the process in thought 
and the process in external realization ”; “ the- 
ory is practice in thought,” practice “ theory 
emerging from thought,”-—all of which is very 
well put. But the difficulty is organically to 
relate the two. Authors do not always find 
this easy, as the book in hand shows ; and prac- 
tical teachers often find it positively difficult. 


To tell a teacher that he is to manage a school 
with reference to universal ideas, is not to give 
him very much immediate assistance. We have 
never known a teacher in the common schools 
so philosophical, so intelligent, so wise, that he 
did not find much use for the maxim, “ Do the 


best you can.” And this is the maxim of the 
opportunist, or the empiricist if you will. We 
feel sure that some very, intelligent teachers, 
resorting to Professor Tompkins to help them 
in the management of their schools, will, while 
attending to his practical suggestions, have dif- 
ficulty in discovering just where the “ philos- 
ophy” comes in. But if the second book is 
the less successful of the two, the author can 
fairly plead that to connect the managing pro- 
cess and universal ideas is much more difficult 
than it is to connect the teaching process and 
such ideas. Once more, we see no reason why 
much of the matter that is in the second book 
might not with equal propriety, or even more 
propriety, be put in the first one. 

The two new volumes in the “ International 
Series ” are valuable contributions to the stock 
of kindergarten literature. The “ Pedagogies ” 
is a translation of fifteen of Froebel’s essays, 
collected by Dr. Wichard Lange, and published 
in Berlin in 1861. The translator contributes 





an extended analysis of its contents. While ac- 
knowledging our debt to Dr. Stanley Hall * for 
the wide-spread interest in the United States 
created by his labors in the movement known 
as child study,” Dr. Harris certifies : «‘ In this 
book are collected the first great European con- 
tributions to the subject. They are so subtle 
and so suggestive that every teacher should be- 
gin his pedagogical training by reading and 
studying them.” The voluminous title of the 
other volume describes its character. In her 
introduction, Miss Blow says that Froebel, in 
the Mother Play, “ deciphers all that the child 
feels in cipher, and translates for mothers the 
hieroglyphic of their own instinctive play. As 
a child’s book, this little collection of songs 
and games is unique in literature. As a 
mother’s book likewise it has no ancestry and 
no posterity. It is the greatest book for little 
children, and the greatest book for mothers, in 
the world. When all women shall have laid to 
heart its lessons, the ideal which hovers before 
us in the immortal pictures of the Madonna 
will be realized, for then, at last, each mother 
will revere and nurture in her child the divine 
humanity.” Only an enthusiastic kindergar- 
tener can rise to this high level. 

Mr. Roark has written his “ Psychology in 
Education,” he says, ‘‘ for the average teacher, 
and because of the deep interest that the aver- 
age teacher — the private in the grand army 
of education — is taking in the subject.” We 
should say that he has well guaged the reader 
for whom he writes, and that he has written a 
book which is well adapted to his needs. We 
do not remember a book that, everything con- 
sidered, is better worthy of being recommended 
for use in all the places and ways where the 
average teacher may be reached. It is scien- 
tific on the one side and practical on the other. 
It was hardly necessary for the writer to say, 
as he does, “* Almost every paragraph was writ- 
ten with the thought constantly in mind, ‘What 
application can be made of this in the details 
of every-day school work?’” If we were to 
offer any general criticism, we should say the 
book is over-minute in its division of subject- 
matter. The writer has not invented elements ; 
all the elements that he recognizes exist ; but 
there is reason to think that he has sometimes 
carried his analysis too far for the average 
teacher. We fear that the elaborate division 
which constitutes Chapter II. will produce a 
depressing effect upon the mind of his typical 
reader ; and would suggest to him whether, in his 
next edition, it would not be better to put this 
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skeleton after his discussion rather than before 
it, or, at least, to insert in this place only the 
main dividing members, leaving the full scheme 
for a later page. Again, we have not found a 
multiplicity of definitions of the same term help- 
ful for the average mind, but rather the contrary 
owing to their leading to confusion. If the 
various groups of definitions are to be retained 
for purposes of critical comparison, they should 
at least be left untouched until the common 
reader has set the main ideas firmly in his mind. 
It is pleasant to see that Mr. Roark knows the 
difference between psychology and physiology. 
He runs some risk of being styled a“ faculty ” 
psychologist, although he is not so in fact. 
Expecting ourselves to see a reaction from the 
present tendency to throw aside the word “ fac- 
ulty ” as a psychological term, we are pleased 
to find him saying: 

“ Although it is remembered that the mind is a unit, 
and has no divisions, yet the term ‘faculties’ is used, 
because there is no better term by which to express the 
fact that the mind manifests its activity in different 
ways. Dr. Laurie says in his‘ Institutes of Education,’ 
‘it seems to me quite unnecessary to abandon the use of 
so useful a word.’ Dr. Ladd endorses the term by using 
it, and so does Dr. Van Norden. I am content to be in 
such excellent company, and shall use ‘faculties’ as it 
has always been used to name collectively the different 
phases of the mind’s activity.” 

B. A. HINSDALE. 








RENAN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


The fifth and concluding volume of Renan’s 
* History of the People of Israel” is devoted 
to the period of Jewish Independence and Judea 
under Roman rule. The period covered is one 
of great importance; during the decades herein 
treated the great religious revolution of the 
Western World was preparing ; Judaism and 
Greece and Rome were in the birth-throes of 
the advent. But beyond the great importance 
attaching to its subject-matter, the volume be- 
fore us has an incidental interest of its own, as 
it is the last, not only of this work, but also of 
the productions of its gifted author’s easy pen 
and fertile mind. Renan must have died a 
happy man. With whatever disappointments 
his pilgrimage on earth may have been embit- 
tered, he had the great satisfaction of knowing, 
before death took the pen from his hand, that 
he had succeeded in completing the ambitious 
work of his life. To write the history of nas- 
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cent Christianity had been the spur of his lit- 
erary and scholarly activity ever since early 
in the sixties. His last work, the history 
of Israel, was in his view the introduction to 
his volumes on Jesus, Paul, the Apostles, the 
Anti-Christ, ete. He was spared to carry out 
his plan to the full; this fifth part of the his- 
tory of Israel is the final link between the first 
production of his in this critical field, his «* Life 
of Jesus,” and the last, devoted to the presen- 
tation of the beginnings of Israel. 

The strength and the weakness of Renan’s 
method are well known. He writes not as a 
scholar speaking to scholars. He feels that 
he commands a larger audience. He is bril- 
liant in generalizations, epigrammatic in phrase- 
ology. His style is that of a cawseur rather 
than of an erudite expositor. His books, for 
this reason, have failed to pass muster before 
the exacting criticism of the German schools, 
of whatever party leanings. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the “ higher criticism” weleomed 
in him a sturdy yoke-mate. While Renan ac- 
cepted some of the positions and propositions 
of this school, he was at other times too strongly 
inclined to galvanize old rationalism. He leans 
to rationalistic interpretations of the miracles 
and the miraculous in the biographies of the 
Biblical heroes. This tendency of his is due un- 
doubtedly to his early training under the influ- 
ences of the Catholic Seminary ; but he never 
succeeded in emancipating himself from the 
spell of these earlier ideas, and to the last his 
books show its traces and always where one 
would least expect it. Such surprises, however, 
add spice to his narratives. Renan has been 
called a novelist ; his “ Life of Christ” espe- 
cially has been described as belonging to the 
department of fiction. His other works show 
the same ear-marks; in them the novelist pre- 
dominates over the critic. This verdict is not 
pillared on an opposition to his fundamental 
view on the character and origin of Biblical 
literature. The Dutch and German, and now 
the English, schools of “ higher criticism” are 
still bolder than was Renan in denying to the 
Biblical documents an exceptional position 
among the ancient writings on history. And 
yet, the men of these schools have not been less 
insistent in relegating Renan to the ranks of 
brilliant novelists than are the speakers on the 
conservative and orthodox side of the house. 

But this very weakness in the eyes of schol- 
ars constitutes the strength of Renan’s method 
in the forum of non-professional readers. He 
writes well and entertainingly. He is never 
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topics should not be given in the reverse order. 
In the other work, the leading ideas are not 
equally clear. They are: “The Fundamental 
Law,” “The Law Creating the Organism,” 
and “ The Law Executing the Organism.” The 
“Law” in question is the “ Law of Unity.” 
This law is found “ within the organism itself,” 
or, in the final analysis, “‘ within the spiritual 
unity of the pupil.” But how, if the law is in the 
organism, can it evolve the organism and execute 
the organism? This question, of course, leads 
back to some old contentions about the relations 
of ideas and things. We are quite in sympathy 
with the author’s attempt to base school man- 
agement on ideas. We quite agree with him 
in his protest against the wretched empiricism 
of the schools. A person is not equipped for 
school management when he has merely learned 
the catalogue of “ do’s ” and “ do not’s.” “ The- 
ory and Practice are organically one, — two 
sides of the same process: the process in thought 
and the process in external realization ”; ‘ the- 
ory is practice in thought,” practice “ theory 
emerging from thought,”—all of which is very 
well put. But the difficulty is organically to 
relate the two. Authors do not always find 
this easy, as the book in hand shows ; and prac- 
tical teachers often find it positively difficult. 


To tell a teacher that he is to manage a school 
with reference to universal ideas, is not to give 
him very much immediate assistance. We have 
never known a teacher in the common schools 
so philosophical, so intelligent, so wise, that he 
did not find much use for the maxim, “ Do the 


best you can.” And this is the maxim of the 
opportunist, or the empiricist if you will. We 
feel sure that some very intelligent teachers, 
resorting to Professor Tompkins to help them 
in the management of their schools, will, while 
attending to his practical suggestions, have dif- 
ficulty in discovering just where the “ philos- 
ophy” comes in. But if the second book is 
the less successful of the two, the author can 
fairly plead that to connect the managing pro- 
cess and universal ideas is much more difficult 
than it is to connect the teaching process and 
such ideas. Once more, we see no reason why 
much of the matter that is in the second book 
mighié not with equal propriety, or even more 
propriety, be put in the first one. 

The two new volumes in the “ International 
Series ” are valuable contributions to the stock 
of kindergarten literature. The “« Pedagogies ” 
is a translation of fifteen of Froebel’s essays, 
collected by Dr. Wichard Lange, and published 
in Berlin in 1861. The translator contributes 





an extended analysis of its contents. While ac- 
knowledging our debt to Dr. Stanley Hall * for 
the wide-spread interest in the United States 
created by his labors in the movement known 
as child study,” Dr. Harris certifies : “‘ In this 
book are collected the first great European con- 
tributions to the subject. They are so subtle 
and so suggestive that every teacher should be- 
gin his pedagogical training by reading and 
studying them.” The voluminous title of the 
other volume describes its character. In her 
introduction, Miss Blow says that Froebel, in 
the Mother Play, “ deciphers all that the child 
feels in cipher, and translates for mothers the 
hieroglyphic of their own instinctive play. As 
a child’s book, this little collection of songs 
and games is unique in literature. As a 
mother’s book likewise it has no ancestry and 
no posterity. It is the greatest book for little 
children, and the greatest book for mothers, in 
the world. When all women shall have laid to 
heart its lessons, the ideal which hovers before 
us in the immortal pictures of the Madonna 
will be realized, for then, at last, each mother 
will revere and nurture in her child the divine 
humanity.” Only an enthusiastic kindergar- 
tener can rise to this high level. 

Mr. Roark has written his “ Psychology in 
Education,” he says, “‘ for the average teacher, 
and because of the deep interest that the aver- 
age teacher — the private in the grand army 
of education — is taking in the subject.” We 
should say that he has well guaged the reader 
for whom he writes, and that he has written a 
book which is well adapted to his needs. We 
do not remember a book that, everything con- 
sidered, is better worthy of being recommended 
for use in all the places and ways where the 
average teacher may be reached. It is scien- 
tific on the one side and practical on the other. 
It was hardly necessary for the writer to say, 
as he does, “* Almost every paragraph was writ- 
ten with the thought constantly in mind, ‘What 
application can be made of this in the details 
of every-day school work?’” If we were to 
offer any general criticism, we should say the 
book is over-minute in its division of subject- 
matter. The writer has not invented elements ; 
all the elements that he recognizes exist ; but 
there is reason to think that he has sometimes 
carried his analysis too far for the average 
teacher. We fear that the elaborate division 
which constitutes Chapter II. will produce a 
depressing effect upon the mind of his typical 
reader ; and would suggest to him whether, in his 
next edition, it would not be better to put this 
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skeleton after his discussion rather than before 
it, or, at least, to insert in this place only the 
main dividing members, leaving the full scheme 
for a later page. Again, we have not found a 
multiplicity of definitions of the same term help- 
ful for the average mind, but rather the contrary 
owing to their leading to confusion. If the 
various groups of definitions are to be retained 
for purposes of critical comparison, they should 
at least be left untouched until the common 
reader has set the main ideas firmly in his mind. 
It is pleasant to see that Mr. Roark knows the 
difference between psychology and physiology. 
He runs some risk of being styled a “ faculty ” 
psychologist, although he is not so in fact. 
Expecting ourselves to see a reaction from the 
present tendency to throw aside the word “ fac- 
ulty ” as a psychological term, we are pleased 
to find him saying: 

« Although it is remembered that the mind is a unit, 
and has no divisions, yet the term ‘faculties’ is used, 
because there is no better term by which to express the 
fact that the mind manifests its activity in different 
ways. Dr. Laurie says in his‘ Institutes of Education,’ 
‘it seems to me quite unnecessary to abandon the use of 
so useful a word.’ Dr. Ladd endorses the term by using 
it, and so does Dr. Van Norden. I am content to be in 
such excellent company, and shall use ‘faculties’ as it 
has always been used to name collectively the different 
phases of the mind’s activity.” 

B. A. HInsDALE. 








RENAN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


The fifth and concluding volume of Renan’s 
“ History of the People of Israel” is devoted 
to the period of Jewish Independence and Judea 
under Roman rule. The period covered is one 
of great importance; during the decades herein 
treated the great religious revolution of the 
Western World was preparing; Judaism and 
Greece and Rome were in the birth-throes of 
the advent. But beyond the great importance 
attaching to its subject-matter, the volume be- 
fore us has an incidental interest of its own, as 
it is the last, not only of this work, but also of 
the productions of its gifted author’s easy pen 
and fertile mind. Renan must have died a 
happy man. With whatever disappointments 
his pilgrimage on earth may have been embit- 
tered, he had the great satisfaction of knowing, 
before death took the pen from his hand, that 
he had succeeded in completing the ambitious 
work of his life. To write the history of nas- 
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cent Christianity had been the spur of his lit- 
erary and scholarly activity ever since early 
in the sixties. His last work, the history 
of Israel, was in his view the introduction to 
his volumes on Jesus, Paul, the Apostles, the 
Anti-Christ, etc. He was spared to carry out 
his plan to the full; this fifth part of the his- 
tory of Israel is the final link between the first 
production of his in this critical field, his «« Life 
of Jesus,” and the last, devoted to the presen- 
tation of the beginnings of Israel. 

The strength and the weakness of Renan’s 
method are well known. He writes not as a 
scholar speaking to scholars. He feels that 
he commands a larger audience. He is bril- 
liant in generalizations, epigrammatic in phrase- 
ology. His style is that of a causeur rather 
than of an erudite expositor. His books, for 
this reason, have failed to pass muster before 
the exacting criticism of the German schools, 
of whatever party leanings. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the “ higher criticism ” welcomed 
in him a sturdy yoke-mate. While Renan ac- 
cepted some of the positions and propositions 
of this school, he was at other times too strongly 
inclined to galvanize old rationalism. He leans 
to rationalistic interpretations of the miracles 
and the miraculous in the biographies of the 
Biblical heroes. This tendency of his is due un- 
doubtedly to his early training under the influ- 
ences of the Catholic Seminary ; but he never 
succeeded in emancipating himself from the 
spell of these earlier ideas, and to the last his 
books show its traces and always where one 
would least expect it. Such surprises, however, 
add spice to his narratives. Renan has been 
called a novelist ; his “ Life of Christ” espe- 
cially has been described as belonging to the 
department of fiction. His other works show 
the same ear-marks; in them the novelist pre- 
dominates over the critic. This verdict is not 
pillared on an opposition to his fundamental 
view on the character and origin of Biblical 
literature. The Dutch and German, and now 
the English, schools of “ higher criticism ”’ are 
still bolder than was Renan in denying to the 
Biblical documents an exceptional position 
among the ancient writings on history. And 
yet, the men of these schools have not been less 
insistent in relegating Renan to the ranks of 
brilliant novelists than are the speakers on the 
conservative and orthodox side of the house. 

But this very weakness in the eyes df schol- 
ars constitutes the strength of Renan’s method 
in the forum of non-professional readers. He 
writes well and entertainingly. He is never 
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“dry as dust.” Subjects under his touch are 
given bones and muscles and nerves and hearts ; 
and circumstances are endowed with local col- 
oring. What if, occasionally, to turn a pretty 
and striking phrase, he strains a fact too far? 
The general reader will enjoy the epigram, 
though the German professor will shake his 
head most ominously. 

The volume before us is not to be exempted 
from these strictures. It shows the hand of its 
author. If anything, it lacks brilliancy and 
vim of style. Whether the English version is 
at fault, or the impending shadows of approach- 
ing death had cooled and chilled the impulses 
of the vivacious writer, the impression of a cer- 
tain languor in the movement of the sentences 
and paragraphs becomes confirmed in the 
reader as he proceeds from chapter to chapter. 
Of epigrams there is no dearth, and the old 
habit of misrepresenting facts to bolster a bril- 
liant statement asserts itself time and again. 
The period under discussion gives, it is true, but 
little latitude to a fancy-possessed historian. 
The ground is well explored. Greek and He- 
brew literature of the day is accessible; the 
material for reconstructing the times as they 
were is abundant. Renan has had in this field 
many predecessors. His book does not advance 
a single new theory or suggest view-points hith- 
erto neglected. And yet the volume is a grate- 
ful addition to the books on the period. For 
it presents to the general reader, in a very at- 
tractive guise, the results of scholarly investiga- 
tions hitherto buried in foreign periodicals and 
inaccessible publications. ° 

The book is the story of the failure of the 
Maccabean house, and the consequences result- 
ing therefrom. It introduces us into the inner 
life of the Jews, and makes us acquainted with 
their party ambitions and the literature which 
is the precipitate of the religio-political con- 
troversies agitating the Judean world during 
the tottering years of the Maccabean dynastic 
reign. It traces the gradually asserted pre- 
ponderance of Rome in the destiny of Judea 
and Judaism; it gives us an insight into the 
rise and development of a Judaism denational- 
ized and deterritorialized, its philosophy and 
Messianic outlook, from which Christianity is 
the ripe off-shoot. We are thus in this one 
volume invited to the confidences of the Rab- 
binie schools and the intimacy of the Alexan- 
drian Jewish Platonists. The dual tendency 
of Judaism running toward national exclusive- 
ness, and as strongly toward universal cosmo- 
politanism, is brought out most forcibly — a 





dual tendency which explains much in the life 
of Judaism that otherwise seems a riddle. 
Renan has on the whole grasped this dual ele- 
ment most happily, and yet at times he fails to 
remember it. His characterization of the Tal- 
mud and the Talmudic dialectic method is in- 
deed superficial and one-sided, simply because 
he forgets the dualism of Jewish life. Certain 
it is that the Halakha — legal rigorism — and 
the Haggadah — the poetic ethical element of 
Talmudism — are not two currents which at no 
time intermingle. The Halakhic Rabbis were 
also the Haggadists. Nor does Renan remember 
that much in the Talmudic discussions is mere 
academic exercise; the extravagances in method 
and matter are due to school logic, and never 
either had or attempted to have an influence on 
the actualities of religious practice or thought. 
At the period of which this book treats, Tal- 
mudism in this sense was still in its infancy. 
Renan, as many others, unable to pilot their 
craft through the breakers of the Talmudic 
ocean, has not strictly enough kept separate the 
successive stages of the Talmudic process. The 
Talmud seems to him to be almost a personality, 
while it is an encyclopedia of six hundred years, 
in the making of which many generations and 
men had a part. 

Renan’s exposition of the differences between 
the politico- religious parties — not sects or 
schools—the Pharisees, Sadduces, and Essenes, 
is on the whole correct. He has here utilized 
the researches of Jewish scholars. The Phar- 
isees are the party of national independence, 
the party of the learned ; the Sadduces are the 
priestly aristocrats, with little care or under- 
standing for motives beyond those of selfish 
class interest. This general distinction is clearly 
brought out. But Renan fails to connect organ- 
ically with this cardinal difference on the one 
hand the seeming ritualism of the Pharisaic 
** school ” which had its origin in the purpose to 
make Jewish family life and the synagogue as 
“holy ” as was by law the priestly fraternity 
and the Temple ; or, on the other, the dogmatic 
discussions of immortality, resurrection, and 
providence, which in the national scheme of 
Phariseeism have a bearing totally at variance 
with the ideas ordinarily connoted thereby. 
But even in its imperfect state, Renan’s pre- 
sentation will do much to disabuse men of the 
current prejudice that Pharisee and hypocrite 
are exchangeable terms. 

Into other details of this work we cannot en- 
ter. The concluding chapter shows that how- 
ever much Renan may have erred and his schol- 
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arship have been at fault in minor things, he 
understands the spirit of Judaism, and there- 
fore had the spiritual qualifications to write the 
history of the people whose passionate appeal 
and pathetic example has been the thought that 
earth is not complete unti! justice be done on it. 


Emit G. Hirsca. 








PsYCHOLOGY GONE MAD.* 


The author of “ A Scientific Demonstration 
of the Future Life” has made his début in a 
former work, “The Law of Psychic Phenom- 
ena” (reviewed in THe Dra of June 16, 
1893) ; and so far as possible he now outdoes 
himself in extreme statements and illogical, or 
rather logic-less, arguments. The so-called 
“scientific demonstration of a future life” is 
based upon alleged thought-transference exper- 
iments, and the general “telepathic ”’ concep- 
tions that are current. As far as there is a sem- 
blance of an argument in the book, it goes about 
as follows: There are two minds, an object- 
ive mind and a subjective mind. The objective 
mind is the one connected with the body and 
exercising the ordinary every-day function 
with which we associate the term rationality. 
On the other hand, the subjective mind dis- 


ports itself quite otherwise ; it is subject to sug- 


gestion, it reasons perfectly and intuitively, has 
a perfect memory, is the seat of the emotions, 
moves ponderable objects without physical con- 
tact, and telepaths freely and vigorously. Fur- 
thermore, as all faculties must be of some use 
here or hereafter, and as the subjective mind 
does not express itself fully and normally here, 
there must be a hereafter; g. e. d. 
Incidentally to this argument (?) we are re- 
galed by a series of remarkable views. We 
become acquainted with the “subjective mind” 
through “ mediums” or “ psychics” who are 
suggestible, and thus prove the duality of the 
mind as well as the existence of a soul. Re- 
ligion belongs to the soul, and is therefore 
psychic science. Moses was a psychic; “ he 
subjectively saw the vision of the burning 
bush, and he subjectively ( clairaudiently ) 
heard the voice”; and what he believed to be 
the word of God was “objective Moses talk- 
ing with subjective Moses.” The prophets were 
psychics, and “Jesus himself was the most 
stupendous psychic phenomenon the world has 
ever seen.” In modern times, mainly through 
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hypnotism and telepathy, the subjective mind 
has been clearly recognized, and so the highest 
step in the evolution of religion has been 
reached. The possibilities of the subjective 
mind are many and various. ‘‘ All good music 
is a product of the subjective mind”; bad or 
mechanical music is not. But the subjective 
mind is not to be trifled with: “ Psychic phe- 
nomena are never produced except under the 
most intensely abnormal conditions of the phy- 
sical and mental organism ”; “all immorality, 
vice, crime, and insanity are the direct results 
of abnormal psychic activity and control over 
the dual mental organization”’; “ the degree 
of psychic power attainable by anyone is in 
exact proportion to the intensity of his ner- 
vous derangement.” Musicians, stenographers, 
typewriters, and compositors all unduly develop 
their subjective powers (and consequently are 
“entitled to shorter hours and increased pay’’), 
and are thus liable to nervous and mental dan- 
gers. Anyone who doubts that the author is in 
earnest need only read such a passage as this: 

“Ts there any reason to suppose that telepathy is so 
restricted in its field of operations? Why should it be 
restricted to any two individuals in a group of three or 
more? As well might one say that the power of grav- 
ity is restricted to two of the heavenly bodies, and that 
because it operates between the sun and the earth, it 
cannot operate between the sun and any other planet. 
As well might one assume that the moon does not shine 
upon the earth, since it is known that the moon derives 
its light from the sun. The logical consequences of 
these two suppositions would be no more disastrous to 
the planetary universe than it is to the mental world to 
suppose that B. cannot telepath to C. because A. can 
telepath to B. In-.the one case it leads to planetary 
chaos; in the other it leads directly and inevitably into 
the dark and dismal realm of superstition.” 

It is difficult to take this effort seriously, but 
everyone who has observed popular reasoning 
upon such topics appreciates the fact that works 
like this have a distinctly pernicious effect. 
They divert interest from profitable channels, 
and bring into disrepute lines of inquiry sim- 
ilar in name but happily different in scope and 
method. Far better the grossest superstition, 
and the most ignorant and crude beliefs, than 
such a senseless parody of the manner and 
methods of science. It is not strange that an 
entire absence of the significance of a fact or 
of the logic of science should occasionally be 
found in combination with the power of putting 
words together in the semblance of an argu- 
ment; but it is strange that a reputable pub- 
lisher can be found to place his imprint upon 
such a riot of logic-aping extravagances, such 
a protracted mental debauch. 

JOSEPH J ASTROW. 
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TEACHING THE ART OF WRITING.* 


Between the text-books in rhetoric of even 
ten years ago and the text-books in composition 
of to-day there is a gap which to the teacher of 
English is a safely crossed Rubicon. The past 
decade has seen the practical application of 
what is at bottom not a startling theory: that 
the way to teach a student to write is to make 
him write. The old way of teaching him to write 
by loading him with rhetorical principles has 
lost its hold. Text-books of the present-day 
insist, therefore, that the student shall write ; 
and to be successful now, a text-book must ac- 
cordingly be practical, explicit, and stimulating. 

It is a fact of much significance that some of 
the most distinguished English scholars in the 
country have deemed it worth their while to 
prepare for academies and colleges “ Outlines ” 
and “ Handbooks” and “ Foundations ” of com- 
position. Among these genuinely successful 
texts is “A Handbook of English Composi- 
tion,” by Professor J. M. Hart, of Cornell. 
It is without doubt one of the most interest- 
ing volumes that has been written on the sub- 
ject of writing for many a day. It reads so 
well, in fact, that a teacher might perhaps won- 
der whether it was suitable to use as a class 
drill-book. But, to use stage lingo, it not only 
reads well, it acts well: it stands the test of 
the class-room. Take it through and through, 
it is the best thing of the kind that has ap- 
peared. To justify completely this sweeping 
statement calls for a detailed analysis such as 
would be out of place in Toe Diat. But some 
of the excellent qualities of the book may easily 
be noted. It is written in a style clear, pre- 
cise, and fluent ; its directions are never vague, 
are numerous enough to apply to many cases, 
yet not so numerous as to be confusing; its 
instances are drawn almost entirely from books 
that every student is likely to have read ; it is 
both sound and original (a sufficiently rare 
combination) in its treatment of the problems 
it sets out to solve. It is, moreover, fully as 
helpful to the teacher as to the student, espe- 
cially to the teacher who has been brought up 
in the inadequacies of the old system and is 
painfully working out his own salvation. Such 
a teacher will find that no conventional dogma 
is overthrown by mere assertion of an opposite 
dogma ; wherever a reason is needed, a reason 
is given. The one possible fault of the book 
is that a student to whom rhetorical issues are 


*A Hanpsoox or Enouise Composition. By James 
Morgan Hart. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 








as remote as Venezuela will now and then miss 
the force of a trenchant paragraph. 

The book is in four main parts, the first two 
of which, “‘ Invention ” and *“ Expression,” are 
outlined in the table of contents conventionally 
enough. The independent treatment, however, 
begins on the first page, where invention is de- 
fined not as finding out what to say, but as the 
art of putting together what one has to say. 
Under the first head are treated paragraphs 
and the forms of writing (narration, etc.); un- 
der the second, clearness, force, propriety, fig- 
ures. One notes, in passing, the stress laid on 
the necessity of observation ; the careful and 
easily intelligible distinction between will and 
shall ; the proof that our best writers observe 
no distinction in the use of who or which and 
that as coordinate and restrictive relatives ; and 
the much-needed comment on the historical 
present: ‘The historical present presupposes 
a vivid imagination. Are you sure that you pos- 
sess such an imagination? Are you really aglow 
over this particular passage?” The third part 
consists of practical directions in preparing 
compositions for the class-room, together with 
a series of composition subjects suggested by 
means of stimulating questions on familiar 
books. The relation between reading and com- 
position is set forth so plainly here that even 
a careless student must mark the unity that 
runs through his course in English. The last 
part of the book is given up to an interesting 
discussion of the kinds of poetry — including 
questions of metre, of oratory and debate — 
and to a brief historical sketch of the language. 
The volume is a genuine handbook —a book 
for the student to keep close at hand in the 
knowledge that reference to it will always be 
helpful. The general reader, unfortunately, 
has little interest in rhetorical textbooks ; but 
should this one fall into his hands, he will prob- 
ably be led to read a good deal in it before he 


puts it down. Martin W. Sampson. 


As THE publications of the Browning Society are 
mostly out of print, it has been thought desirable to re- 
produce some of the more valuable critical papers read 
before that organization during the twelve years of its 
existence. Mr. Edward Berdoe has edited a volume of 
such papers, about twenty in number, and prefaced it 
with a brief account of the society and its work. He 
speaks, of course, of Browning as “the greatest En- 
glish poet since Shakespeare,” and indulges in other 
critical extravagances, but this does not detract greatly 
from the value of the work, which students of English 
poetry cannot fail to find of use. A second volume is 
promised in case the first proves successful (Macmillan). 
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MORE BOOKS ON BOTANY.* 





In a recent review, attention was called to the fact 
that in these latter days books dealing with botan- 
ical subjects are appearing with remarkable rapid- 
ity. This statement finds further confirmation in 
the fascicle that has again accumulated for review. 

The completion of Mr. Oliver’s translation of 
Kerner’s “ Natural History of Plants” is a matter 
for congratulation. This important work, in two 
large volumes, appeared almost without notice, and 
American botanists have been agreeably surprised 
to receive an edition of theirown. The illustrations 
and typography leave nothing to be desired, and a 
scientific treatise so intelligible to the general reader 
has not appeared in many a day. Although deal- 
ing with a somewhat miscellaneous range of sub- 
jects, and not at all codrdinated after the style of a 
text-book, it chiefly emphasizes the newly recog- 
nized and newly named field of “ ecology,” which, 
freely translated, means plant sociology. The sub- 
jects treated in the first volume have already been 
mentioned in this journal. The second volume, now 
before us, deals with reproduction and the history 
of species. The most brilliant recent advances in 
botany have been in our knowledge of the phenom- 
ena of reproduction, and to have this knowledge 
presented in a popular way is a service to the sci- 
ence as well as to the public. It must be said, how- 
ever, that Kerner’s views concerning the reproduc- 
tive processes are faulty in the extreme, and this 
portion of the work should only be read in con- 
nection with Professor Oliver’s clear statements 
later in the volume. The story of reproduction 
in plants is now essentially complete in its outlines, 
perfectly uniform in its principles, but wonder- 
fully varied in its expression. In general, in all 
plants there are two kinds of cells specialized for 
reproduction. One kind, the spore, is capable of 
germination alone, and unaided can produce a plant 
body. These spores are not restricted to the lower 
groups, as is so commonly supposed, but are com- 
mon to the highest as well. The “ pollen-grains” 
of flowering plants are spores having the same pow- 
ers as the spores of mosses and ferns. The other 
kind of reproductive cell is the gamete, incapable of 
germination alone. Two gametes must coalesce, 
the process being known as the sexual act, and the 





* Tue Natura History or Puants. From the German 
of Anton Kerner von Marilaun, by F. W. Oliver. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Tue SrructuRE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MossEs AND 
Ferns. By Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D., Professor 
; | aed in Stanford University. New York: Macmillan 


Aw Inropvuction To THE Stupy or SEAWEEDS. By 
George Murray. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Inpex Krewensis. By J. D. Nooker and B. D. Jackson, 
assisted by the staff at Kew. London. 

EXPERIMENTAL PLant Puysio.tocy. By D. T. MacDougal. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF PLant Anatomy. By Emily L. Gregory. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 








resultant cell is then able to produce a plant body. 
Gametes are therefore sexual reproductive cells, 
spores are asexual reproductive cells; and the fact 
that pollen grains are sexless bodies may be a sur- 
prise to some. Kerner also describes in a most fas- 
cinating way the wonderful devices for securing 
cross-pollination, that almost sensational region in 
the economy of higher plants opened up by Darwin. 
The means of attraction and protection, the marvel- 
lous intricacies of adaptation between flowers and 
insects, the origin and dispersion of species, are all 
chapters of intense interest that deserve more than 
botanical attention. 

One of the notable books that have just appeared 
is Campbell's “ Mosses and Ferns.” Dr. Campbell 
has long been a student of the “ Archegoniatz,” so 
named on account of the peculiar female sex organ 
called the “archegonium.” These groups of plants 
are the intermediate ones, with the maze of Thal- 
lophytes below them, and the Spermaphytes (“ flow- 
ering plants”) above them. This position gives 
them exceptional interest to the student of the evo- 
lution of the plant kingdom. Dr. Campbell pre- 
sents a great body of facts dealing with the embry- 
ology of these forms, and then discusses their genetic 
relationships. The mosses are represented by two 
well-known groups, the liverworts and the true 
mosses. We see now that liverworts have devel- 
oped from the Algw, the so-called “seaweeds” 
among Thallophytes ; that the true mosses have come 
from liverworts, but have led to nothing beyond ; 
that another line of advance from liverworts has 
led to the fern plants; that the fern plants in turn 
have given rise to the gymnosperms, the group to 
which our conifers belong, but which has led to noth- 
ing further; while another line from the fern plants 
has developed into our ordinary “flowering plants.” 
Such views broaden our conception of the processes 
of evolution, and emphasize the fact that many 
groups of plants represent finished lines so far as 
their present display is concerned, and that the 
“main axis” of evolution is a relatively short one 
after all. 

The Seaweeds have just received treatment at the 
hands of Dr. George Murray, of the British Mus- 
eum. Our ordinary text-books, being compelled to 
give a general account of the plant kingdom, can 
do any special part of it but scant justice. Courses 
in general morphology form the foundation of our 
botanical training, and in these courses seaweeds 
play avery prominent part. This is necessarily so, 
not merely because training begins with them, but 
chiefly because the whole plant kingdom is rooted 
in them, and no proper conception of the higher 
groups can be obtained without their study. No 
general text is full enough to do justice to the sub- 
ject of algw, and Mr. Murray has done valuable 
service in supplying this lack. It is to be regretted 
that he chiefly deals with seaweeds literally ; that is, 
the brown and red forms of our seacoasts. These, 
in a sense, seem to be “finished lines” of algw; 
while the abounding green alge of the fresh waters 
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are looked to as the forms from which the higher 
groups have come. 

The most notable event in the domain of syste- 
matic botany is the completion of the great “ Kew 
Index.” The four large folio volumes of 1300 
closely-printed pages contain a list of the names of 
all flowering plants that have been described up to 
1885, together with their authorities and countries. 
The work is of incalculable benefit to “ systemat- 
ists,” and is another proof of the sagacity of Charles 
Darwin, who left a bequest to be applied to its pre- 
paration and publication. The amount of biblio- 
graphical work involved is almost beyond computa- 
tion, and could hardly have been possible except 
with the staff and library at command at Kew. 

Physiological Botany is also represented among 
the recent books. This subject has barely been 
introduced into American universities, both from 
lack of properly trained teachers and the time con- 
suming character of the work. What was needed 
was some laboratory guides to show instructors 
how much could be accomplished in very simple 
fashion. That plant physiology, which deals with 
the life phenomena, is of supreme importance, is 
beyond question. The wonder is that we could have 
been content so long with dissecting plant corpses. 
The study of the phenomena of nutrition, growth, 
irritability, reproduction, must be considered funda- 
mental in any biological work. Mr. MacDougal, 
of the University of Minnesota, has supplied us with 
an elementary laboratory guide. Experiments are 
described, one hundred and twelve in number, which 
illustrate the general principles of absorption of 
liquids, movements of water, absorption of gases, 
respiration, and other forms of metabolism, irrita- 
bility, and growth. It is to be hoped that this book 
and others like it will work a revolution in our bot- 
anical teaching, and will help change the point of 
view from the plant as a form and a structure to the 
plant as a thing of life. 

In our swing away from the dead plant, we are 
in danger of losing sight of the fact that physiology 
and ecology are both based upon structure. Plant 
anatomy has been cailed the “dry bones” of the 
science ; and perhaps it is, but the “ bones ” are none 
the lees necessary. Miss Emily L. Gregory, of Bar- 
nard College, has reminded us that anatomy is still 
to be studied, though the most of us are teaching it 
as an incident to morphology rather than as a sub- 
ject that can stand by itself. Her book is naturally 
divided into anatomy of the cell and anatomy of 
the tissues. The organization of a living cell, espe- 
cially one capable of division, is complex beyond 
any conception of the uninitiated; and the modifi- 
cation of these cells and their massing into diverse 
tissues will illustrate the possibilities of the com- 
plexity of results that can arise from a unit struc- 
ture. Miss Gregory describes and illustrates the 
prominent facts of plant anatomy, and the book 
will be useful as a reference to those who need direc- 
tion in the demonstration of various kinds of cells 
and tissues. Joun M. Counter. 





‘RECENT BOOKS OF AMERICAN POETRY.* 


Something of a surprise — albeit a welcome one 
—was the little volume that came not long ago 
bearing as a precious gift the “ Last Poems ” of the 
man whom all serious Americans have loved only 
“on this side idolatry” for the past forty years. 
Professor Norton, who has performed the function 
of literary executor for so many good men, and who 
always performs it gracefully and with faultless 
taste, has gathered into this slender sheaf what blos- 
soms of Lowell’s hitherto unpublished song seemed 
worthy of preservation. There are but ten pieces 
altogether, some occasional and playful, others en- 
tirely serious and of permanent value. ‘The Ora- 
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cle of the Goldfishes” is the longest of the poems, 
and lightly embodies a ripe philosophy of nature 
and man. Probably the verses “ On a Bust of Gen- 
eral Grant” will be best remembered and most 
cherished. They limn the character of the “strong, 
simple, silent ” captain with the same sympathy and 
unerring judgment that are displayed in the “ Com- 
memoration Ode” portraiture of Lincoln. An 
etched photograph of Lowell, 4t. 70, provides the 
volume with an appropriate frontispiece. 

Mr. Henry S. Salt and Mr. Frank B. Sanborn 
have done literature an excellent service in selecting 
from Thoreau’s writings a little volume of “ Poems 
of Nature.” Fifty pieces are thus brought together, 
from “The Dial,” “ Walden,” and other sources. 
Thoreau was not a poet in any finished sense, and 
even his friend Emerson had to admit that “he no 
doubt wanted a lyric faculty and technical skill”; 
but he was a genuine literary force, and the poetic 
aspect of his thought is not without interest. Most 
of his verses were written when he was very young 
— from twenty to twenty-five — and none of them 
are remarkable; yet we may say, with one of his 
critics, that there is “a frank and unpretending 
nobleness ” about them, and that they have some 
measure of “ ripe fulness of thought, gravity of tone, 
and epigrammatic terseness of expression.” They 
sometimes faintly suggest Emerson, and sometimes 
Emily Dickinson, and have a nook of their own 
among the works of the Concord School. 


Most readers, we fancy, will be surprised to learn 
that the late Samuel F. Smith, whose “ America” 
we all know, was the author of sufficient verse, 
sacred and secular, to fill a volume of three hundred 
and seventy-five pages. Yet such are the dimensions 
of the collection just published, under the editorial 
supervision of General Henry B. Carrington. There 
are in this volume poems for all sorts of domestic 
and public occasions — including a number written 
for the famous Harvard class of 1829 — all sorts of 
patriotic songs and nature lyrics, all sorts of hymns 
and other sacred pieces. “The morning light is 
breaking” is, of course, as familiar in its way as 
“ America,” and one cannot help noting the fre- 
quency with which the author prepared new sets of 
words to go with the tunes to which his two best- 
known songs are sung. These pieces are too mod- 
est to challenge technical criticism ; they accomplish 
all that their author expected them to accomplish, 
and we are less sensible, in reading them, of their 
defects as poetry, than of the transparent simplicity, 
kindliness of heart, and genuine religious feeling 
that they embody. Dr. Smith is secure of a place 
in our national affections, and this volume affords 
the best possible memorial of his long, active, and 
helpful career. 

Mr. Henry Stevenson Washburn is, like Dr. 
Smith, the author of one set of verses familiar to 
every American, and his volume is appropriately 
named “The Vacant Chair and Other Poems.” 
His work is not unlike that of Dr. Smith, being in 











the main devotional, patriotic, and occasional. There 
is no question of inspiration in such verse as this ; 
it is commonplace in sentiment and pedestrian in 
movement, but it was doubtless pleasant to compose, 
and doubtless gave pleasure to the circle of those 
for whom it was intended. A number of illustra- 
tions add to the attractiveness of Mr. Washburn’s 
volume. 


Passing from these collections to Mrs. Stoddard’s 
volume, we are in the presence of poetry in a more 
serious sense. It would be difficult to do justice to 
the intensity of noble feeling that throbs beneath 
the stern grave simplicity of these poems. 

“*Tdle poet, a word with you: 
You sing too much of love’s sweet wrong, 
Of rosy cheeks, and purple wine ; 
Give us a loftier song.”’ 
From this reproach, at least, Mrs. Stoddard is free, 
for her song rarely fails to reach into the very heart 
of nature and of life. Let an exquisite lyric of 
“ March” witness to one aspect of her thought. 
** Ho, wind of March, speed over sea, 
From mountains where the snows lie deep, 


The cruel glaciers threatening creep, 
And witness this, my jubilee! 


** Roar from the surf of boreal isles, 
Roar from the hidden, jagged steeps, 
Where the destroyer never sleeps ; 
Ring through the iceberg’s Gothic piles! 
** Voyage through space with your wild train, 
Harping its shrillest, searching tone, 
Or wailing deep its ancient moan, 
And learn how impotent your reign. 


‘** Then hover by this garden bed, 
With all your wilful power, behold, 
Just breaking from the leafy mould, 
My little primrose lift its head.’’ 
The impression of Mrs. Stoddard’s work, as a whole, 
is a sombre one, but she has the power to compel to 
her mood by sheer force of sincerity; the poetic 
vision is hers in a remarkable degree, and the power 
to impart it. If we may use a figure that seems 
peculiarly appropriate to the occasion, we will say 
that these poems are suggestive of the sea after a 
storm, before the calm has wholly supervened. We 
feel that the waters have been stirred to their depths, 
and that peace has not yet been fully wrought out 
of passion. In all our choir of American singers, 
there is no woman’s voice more distinctly individual 
than this, or more compulsive in its appeal. 


In turning from Mrs. Stoddard to Mrs. Fields, 
we pass from turbulence to tranquility of soul. 
“The Singing Shepherd and Other Poems” is a 
sheaf of song preserved from the harvests of some 
thirty years, and winsome with tender hues. A 
quick sensitiveness to all that is beautiful, a strong 
undercurrent of religious feeling, and a fair thas- 
tery of the rhythmical art, are the characteristics of 
the pieces which Mrs. Fields has brought together 
in this her latest volume. As a favorable example, 
we may quote the opening stanzas of “‘ Death, Who 
Art Thou?” 
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“* Thus questioned they who watched the Avdgean Sea 
Stretch up white arms to drag the diver down, 
And they who waked to find Thermopyle 
Scarlet and white with glory overblown. 


“Tears dropped, even then, in that far early world,— 
Dropped on the soft face of the fresh-turned earth ; 
And curses gathered by despair were hurled 
By mortal sorrow in her primal birth. 
** But the young runnet grasped his wreath, and died ; 
Antinoiis loved, and plunged him in the deep ; 
The goal attained,— world’s glory and world’s pride,— 
Life held no more, they said, and sank to sleep.” 
The refined feeling and good taste displayed in 
these verses are qualities that they share in common 
with most of the contents of the volume in which 
they occur. 

Professor W. C. Lawton has collected the verses 
that a vagrant and impulsive Muse have from time 
to time constrained him to write, and published 
them in a volume of marked mechanical individ- 
uality. A series of illustrative cuts, happily fitted 
to the various texts, add to the attractiveness of the 
little book. Occasional pieces, classical reminis- 
cences, and impressions de voyage are the chief con- 
tents of a collection distinguished for culture, ideal- 
ity, and a certain naiveté that does not detract from 
the general charm. As well as anything, perhaps, 
we like the graceful tribute to the memory of Pro- 
fessor Merriam, from which this extract is made: 

** Far and far away 

The sun is bright on Hellas’ hills to-day ; 

And he who best of all our eager race 

The deep-cut word, the artist’s line, could trace, 

Has reached the city of the violet crown, 

Only in dreamless sleep to lay him down. 

Too soon completed is his absent year. 

He knows not time nor distance, far or near: 

Perchance in loving thought he is among us here.”’ 
Professor Merriam, it will be remembered, died a 
little over a year ago, at Athens, whither he had 
gone to spend his “sabbatical year” of vacation 
from Columbia College. It is true of Professor 
Lawton’s verse that 

** Every chord has rung a thousand times 
To the firm touch of masters new and old,”’ 

but this is no reason why they should remain un- 
plucked by the hands of the younger generation, 
and it is safe to add that they are not likely to suf- 
fer such neglect. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has practised many 
forms of the literary craft, bringing to them all 
capacity and serious purpose. But none of his other 
ventures (as far as known to us) have been a source 
of quite the satisfaction with which we have read 
his recently-collected volume of verse. It includes 
four sections — songs, sonnets, vers de société, and 
pieces “in more serious mood,”’—and it would be 
a pleasure to illustrate them all. Space failing, we 
will be content with a sonnet and this pair of qua- 
trains upon a familiar text from Dante — “In la 
sua voluntade é nostra pace.” 

“Peace? Can we find it in this world of trial, 
Where battles fierce and every form of ill 
And pain and sorrow and hard self-denial 
Our checkered lives from birth to death must fill ? 





**Peace? peace? How sweet the word and tender! 
Its very sound should wrangling discords still ! 
And I might find it if I would surrender 
Myself and my will to His perfect will.’’ 
It is a pity that one of these lines should be scant, 
but the defect is easily remedied. The sonnet we 
wish to quote is the second of two on “ Beethoven.” 
‘“*T love the ocean’s glorious symphonies 
In nature’s everlasting solitudes ; 
The deep adagio of its peaceful moods ; 
Its light allegro when the white-caps rise ; 
Its minor when the sunset zephyr dies ; 
Its mighty major when the storm-cloud broods 
And sweeps the straining harp-string of the woods, 
And far on high the foaming water flies ! 
**So when Beethoven’s magic music swells, 
Like voices of the angels heard in sleep, 
My spirit to its utmost depths is stirred 
As though a more majestic sea I heard, 
As though some sunken city’s silver bells 
Swung palpitating in the purple deep.” 
Mr. Dole’s verse has melody rather than harmony, 
fancy rather than imagination, wit rather than hu- 
mor; but its command of these lighter qualities is 
easy, and its utterance nearly always pleasing. 


Miss Litchfield’s volume is well named “ Mimosa 
Leaves,” for its every page gives evidence of a sen- 
sitive nature, and the tremulous quality of the verse 
is one of its noticeable characteristics. The poems 
— mostly short semi-impulsive pieces — reveal an 
outlook upon life somewhat saddened, yet tempered 
by a faith that the dark mysteries of sorrow are 
somehow part of a divine plan, and that the heart 
of things is not pain. This attitude finds its fullest 
expression in two poems, “In the Hospital” and 
“ Beyond the Hospital,” too lengthy to be used for 
illustration. We select instead the characteristic 
stanzas entitled “ Courage.” 

‘“* Hast thou made shipwreck of thy happiness ? 
Yet, if God please, 
Thou ‘lt find thee some small haven none the less, 
In nearer seas, 
Where thou may’st sleep for utter weariness, 
If not for ease. 
“* The port thou dreamedst of thou shalt never reach, 
Though gold its gates, 
And wide and fair the silver of its beach, 
For sorrow waits 
To pilot all whose aims too far outreach, 
Towards darker straits. 


** Yet so no soul divine thou art astray 
this cliff’s crown 
Plant thou a victor flag ere breaks the day 
Across night’s brown, 
And none shall guess it doth but point the way 
Where a bark went down.”’ 
Miss Litchfield’s versification is often faulty, and 
she has not been well-advised in making the ana- 
peestic measure her favorite form. It is the most 
difficult of all our fundamental rhythms, and the 
failure to handle it is conspicuous in the present 
instance. 


That the poetic tradition of California, so well 


established by Mr. Harte, Mr. Stoddard, and Mr. 
Miller, has not been permitted to lapse with the 
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passing of those men to other scenes is a fact made 
very evident by such a book as Miss Coolbiith’s 
“Songs from the Golden Gate.” Her work has 
poetic sensibility and vision, besides command of a 
considerable variety of lyric forms. There are, of 
course, occasional literary echoes in her work, no- 
ticeably in the case of “Oblivion,” which is sure 
to recall Christina Rossetti’s “ Dreamland”; but, 
for the most part, Miss Coolbrith transmutes the 
gold of other singers into metal of her own. We 
eannot do better than quote her lines on “The 
Poet.” 
“* He walks with God upon the hills ! 
And sees, each morn, the world arise 
New-bathed in light of paradise. 
He hears the laughter of her rills, 
Her melodies of many voices, 
And greets her while his heart rejoices. 
She, to his spirit undefiled 
Makes answer as a little child ; 
Unveiled before his eyes she stands, 
And gives her secrets to his hands.”’ 
A series of drawings by Mr. William Keith, the 
artist of “ fields a-thrill with motion and with light,” 
provide the book with illustration in a very attract- 
ive and unusual sense. 


Another volume of song,—not obviously inspired, 
but at least graceful and refined—comes to us frora 
California. Miss Shearer’s “The Legend of Au- 
lus” includes, besides the long titular poem, a num- 
ber of sonnets, ballads, and lyrics, the breathings 
of a sensitive and delicately-attuned spirit. Every 
poet pictures, at one time or another, some “ city 
of the soul” in contemplation whereof is peace of 
mind. Miss Shearer’s picture is suggested by the 
romantic wonderland of Shakespeare’s creation. 

‘* What soft enchantment wraps my soul away ? 
The magic juice hath sure been spilt on me. 
Behold the sunken ships within the bay! 
Prospero weaves his web of glamourie,— 
Imprisoned Ariel struggles to be free,— 
Miranda with her Prince talks heart to heart. 
This is the isle where I have longed to be, 
Most subtly tinted by the Master’s art ; — 
Here let me rest, nor ever from these shores depart.’’ 
As for “The Legend of Aulus,” it is a narrative 
poem of the early Christian period in Rome, based 
upon a story in the “ Gesta Romanorum,” sympathet- 
ically conceived, but somewhat pedestrian in move- 
ment. 


Chicago has its share in the poetical product of 
the past few months, for no less than four of the 
volumes upon our list come from men whom the 
Lakeside City claims for her own. She claims Mr. 
George Horton— new United States Consul at 
Athens — by virtue of his old connection with Chi- 
cago journalism, and of his “ Songs for the Lowly,” 
published. some four years ago. “In Unknown 
Seas,” the modest sheaf of stanzas he now sends us, 
embodies suggestions of travel and artistic fancies 
in gracefully-turned phrase, and is a creditable little 
book. Sometimes we come upon a curious semi- 
Swinburnian metrical effect, as in the following 
triplet : 








** Hum till I come to you, wild honey bees! 
Bide till I hide in you, bloom-billowed seas ! 
Save but a cave for me, Hesperides! ” 
More frequently we have such a sensuous nature- 
cameo as this: 
‘* Majestic hills, whose lofty inspiration 
Broods o’er the soul until it upward springs ; 
A languid clime, where passion’s exaltation 
Like wine the blood to lyric frenzy stings ; 
And boundless seas that tempt imagination 
Afar from shore to try her petrel wings.” 


It was only about three years ago that Mr. Ernest 
McGaffey published his first book of poems, and 
revealed a mind in sympathy with many aspects 
of natural beauty, full of the lore of bird, and flower, 
and forest. A second volume from the same hand 
now recalls the first, and deepens the impression 
that it made. That the author does not take lightly 
the service of the Muse is evident from such heart- 
felt couplets as the following: 

‘“*Nay! dive thou deep in Nature's heart, 
And tear her leaves and grass apart ; 
“* Wander thou forth in sun and rain 
To tread the paths of joy and pain; 
** Live, toil, and strive, and keenly scan 
The mystery of thy fellow-man ; 
** And, most of all, know thou the spell 
Of Love’s high heaven and dungeoned hell,— 
** And then, if on thy natal morn 
A singer’s soul was in thee born, 
‘** Perchance the anguish may be thine 
To touch the lips of song divine.’’ 
If Mr. McGaffey has not quite “touched the lips 
of song divine,” he has at least written gracefully 
and melodiously upon a considerable variety of 
themes. He is best in his treatment of nature, and 
there is not as much of nature in this collection as 
we could wish there had been. A favorable exam- 
ple of his work is this stanza: 
‘**On summer nights the yellow stars 
Shine through the watches held on high, 
Suspended from the countless spars 
Of cloud-fleets anchored in the sky, 
And wafted past upon the breeze 
Slow winding down from distant heights 
There comes the roll of far-off seas 
On summer nights.”’ 
This bit of easy verse is typical of the whole. The 
author is too fluent a writer to touch the deeper 
chords of feeling, and a large fraction of his work 
bears no evidence of the labor lime that no poet 
should spare, even in his least ambitious flights. 


The Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, in his “Songs of 
Night and Day,” has experimented in many forms 
of versification, without attaining to mastery in any 
of them. He is at his best in such a simple strain 
as “ Harvest and Hope,” from which these stanzas 
are taken : 

** The tall dry reeds that pipe with tune 
What time the lyric breezes come, 
Were erstwhile flower-crowned loves of June, 
Yet in their richer days were dumb. . 
** Dear days agone, when all my world 
Of dream and truth and love’s desire 
Lay iike a blossom closely whorled 
Within a soft green vase of fire — 
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** Freed now by blooming, through the days 
Of summer sun and Nature’s need 
I blame not any strange delays ; 
Life comes at length to be a seed. 
** Beyond the white and stormful dearth, 
Through snows and rain, comes fairy Spring ; 
Then autumn-seed will greet warm earth 
And dear old birds again will sing.”’ 


Unfortunately, Mr. Gunsaulus is not often as good 
as this. Much of his work is mere pretentious ver- 
biage, with little display of rhythmical art, and 
some of his pieces are too obviously occasional — 
with all of haste and crudity that the term implies 
— to deserve preservation. 


The modest disclaimer which prefaces “ Under 
the Pines and Other Verses ”’— 


‘They have no plan, no moral hid, 
No prize for one who delves ; 
They came from out a happy heart, 
And seemed to sing themselves ’’— 


is enough to disarm criticism, even with the critic 
who feels it his first duty to detect flaws of work- 
manship. Having never construed criticism to mean 
that ungrateful task, we are all the more free to 
welcome these simple and unaffected lyrics. They 
breathe many a tender sentiment, and point many 
a minor moral, in verse that is smooth and refined. 
These lines to “September” are as good as any- 
thing that we can select. 


** While autumn days grew brown and old, 
A wizard delved in mines of gold ; 
No idler he,— by night, by day, 
He smiled and sang and worked away. 
And, scorning thrift, with lavish hand 
He cast his gold across the land, 


“*The maples caught it ere it fell ; 
Witch-hazel turned before its spell ; 
The goldenrod‘s high plumes of green 
Were feathered with its yellow sheen ; 
While barberry bush and bitter-sweet 
Wore berries golden as the wheat.”’ 


A graver note is sounded in an unusually successful 
paraphrase of the Ninetieth Psalm : 
** Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
Through generations past ; 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
While earth was chaos vast ; 
Thou art from everlasting known 
To everlasting — God alone.” 


The imaginative note is boldly sounded in “ The 
Tower,” which prefaces Mrs. Nason’s collection of 
poems, and recurs frequently in the pages that fol- 
low. 

“*T am the tower of Belus— the tower of old am I! 
Under the rifting lines of the gloaming’s tremulant sky, 
Under the shifting signs of the ages circling by, 
I stand in the might of the mighty —the tower of Belus, I!” 
Mrs. Nason’s strains are not all trumpet-blasts like 
the above, and we soon come upon contrasting pass- 
ages, such as are offered by a “ Slumber Song ”: 
‘**Calm, unimpassioned in thy wide dominions, 
° ilt thou relentless stay, and staying keep 
The restful shadows of thy purple pinions 
Aloof from mortals, O sweet goddess, Sleep? 





** We know the twilight brought thy soft caresses, 
But toil forbade us, and we might not rest ; 
We saw white poppies braided in thy tresses, 
We breathed their fragrance, leaning on thy breast ; 


** We dared not stay, lest, drowsy at its coming, 
We mock the midnight — and the watch was set ; 
We longed to clasp thee, but some chill, benumbing 

Presence withheld us, and withholds us yet.” 
We should like to give other examples of the au- 
thor’s strong and melodious work, particularly the 
beautiful poem “ Transmigration,” or a part of the 
Homeric suggestion entitled “Two Faces,” but 
enough has been quoted to illustrate the quality of 
a singer who has been happy in the selection of her 
themes, and singularly effective in finding for them 
suitable expression. The volume is one of the most 
noteworthy of the season. 


Mention of Mr. Savage’s “ First Poems and Frag- 
ments ” has been long delayed, but it shall be none 
the less cordial for that. Mr. Savage is a lover of 

‘nature in the truest sense; other minor poets allow 
their fancy to play with nature, and attune them- 
selves to it with more or less of effort, but the pres- 
ent writer penetrates into its deepest moods, and 
writes of it with almost Wordsworthian passion. 
Listen to him for a moment: 

“*T have learned 

More from the hush of forests than from speech 

Of many teachers, more of joy at least, 

And that quick sympathy where joy has birth ; 

A thousand times called outward from myself 

By life at every point, ten thousand things 

Speaking at once in tones so sharp and sweet 

Their voice was pain, but pain as life is pain 

Beneath the over-chorus of the sky ; 

In silence finding joy to know myself 

Deep in the heart of nature and the world.’’ 
Mr. Savage’s poems are sonnets, groups of quat- 
rains or other stanzas, and snatches of rhymed or 
unrhymed heroics ; they are carefully wrought, for 
the most part, and even when they are not, there is 
always some felicitous phrase to arrest the attention. 
The volume, for a first one, is more than promising ; 
it represents a considerable measure of solid achieve- 
ment. 


A sheaf of sonnets, impressions de voyage, and 
dainty conceits, together with a long poem called 
“The Old-Fashioned Garden,” make up the con- 
tents of Mr. Hayes’s modest volume. It is nearly 
all good work, albeit conventionalized and literary 
of inspiration, and the title-piece is really a lovely 
poem. We may find room for a single stanza: 

** Nor lacks there music in this lovely close,— 

The music of the oriole’s soft lute, 
The gush of cadenced melody that flows 
And echoes from the blue-bird’s fairy flute ; 
And here beside the fountain’s mossy brink 
There rings the lilting laughter of the happy bobolink.” 
This stanzaic form almost amounts to a new discov- 
ery. Its effect, repeated nearly fifty times, is inde- 
scribable; the lengthened closing verse seems to 
react upon the preceding heroics, and to bestow upon 
them a new and entrancing rhythmic movement. 


The characteristic things in Mr. Roche’s “ Bal- 
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lads of Blue Water” are long poems descriptive of 
episodes in naval warfare, and cannot be illustrated 
by a brief quotation. Suffice it to say that they are 
stirring, but not noticeable for finish or poetical dic- 
tion. “A Business Transaction” is the amusing 
story of a sea-fight between the French and the 
Dutch, in which the Frenchman, having run short 
of powder, buys a fresh supply from his opponent, 
and fights merrily on until overpowered. 
“* The great States-General, solemn folk, 
When old Van Dam came home next day, 
With his prizes in tow, forgave the joke, 
Or never perceived it — who can say?” 
There is some excellent fooling in “A Sailor’s 
Yarn,” which opens with these stanzas : 
**? T was the good ship Gyascutus, 
All in the China seas, 
With the wind a-lee and the capstan free 
To catch the summer breeze. 
‘“*?'T was Captain Porgie on the deck, 
To his mate in the mizzen hatch, 
e While the boatswain bold, in the forward hold, 
Was winding his larboard watch.” 
After this overture we need not be surprised at any- 
thing. 

Mr. Joseph O’Connor writes from experience of 
men and books, and has an eye for a poetic theme, 
but his treatment does not often rise to the height 
of the occasion. “ Bringing the Fire from Delphi,” 
for example, is a great subject, and calls for less 
pedestrian and commonplace verse than this : 
“They set within Diana’s fane a simple stone to say 
Who ran to Delphi and returned within a single day : — 

A gallant — Who would not wish for strength and skill 
so tri 

For loyalty and will to hold the path until he died ? 

For powers so disciplined to do the hests of strong desire ? 

And best of all to run for Man and carry sacred fire ! ’’ 

A number of poems inspired by our Civil War oc- 

cupy the forefront of this collection, and into them 

the author has put much of his best work. 


“ Apples of Istakhar” is the title given by Mr. 
William Lindsey to his poems, and explained by 
the following quatrain : 

** Life, like the apples of old Istakhar, 

A fruit half sweet, half bitter-baned doth bring ; 
Shade-cursed and sun-caressed by turns they were ; 
Shade-cursed and sun-caressed the songs I sing.”’ 
Writing of “ A Chance Shot,” the author says: 
“I shot an hundred arrows carefully, 
And hit not once the disk of yellow gold ; 
I pierced it after, shooting fast and free, 
With hurried aim an arrow bent and old. 
“In vain I labored with an earnest pen 
To tell the truth a sunlit second found ; 
Long after came a careless mood, and then 
A few fit words the prisoned truth unbound.”’ 
The application of this parable to Mr. Lindsey's 
verse is not exactly that he is most successful where 
least careful, for his pages are often marred by neg- 
lect of the most elementary principles of verse- 
writing, but rather that he does not hit the target 
very frequently. It seems to us that he has hit it 
in “ The Cross,” a sonnet. 





“Two rough-hewn timbers, crossed against the sky ; 
An awful form outside the city gate ; 
A ghastly sign of vengeance and of hate, 
To fright the errant slave's averted eye ; 
The last harsh Couch, whereon pale Crime doth lie, 
Seeking in vain a glance compassionate ; 
Symbol of death most dreadful dealt by Fate, 
Until, one April day, they lift on high 

“* A thorn-crowned King, who dies upon a cross, 
Then bows a world before the sign of death, 
The curse is changed to blessing in a breath ; 
Its gleaming red lines knightly shields emboss ; 
On woman’s breast it lies; no day dawns bright, 
But gilds a cross-crowned temple with its light.’’ 


Many of Mr. Lindsey’s pieces are in light vein, and 
embody sentimental conceits in a pleasing way. 
And there is a note of sincerity in his work that 
partly atones for the technical shortcomings. 


“The Oaten Stop ” series is the title given by the 
publishers to a collection of small volumes of Amer- 
ican verse, announced to appear at irregular inter- 
vals. The first two volumes of this series are at 
hand, being Mr. Richard Burton’s “ Dumb in June” 
and Miss Zitella Cocke’s “A Doric Reed.” Mr. 
Burton’s pieces are for the most part mere snatches 
of song, in which the graver notes of the “lyric 
ery”’ are distinctly discernible. 

** There is only rest and peace 
In the City of Surcease 
From the failings and the wailings ’neath the sun, 
And the wings of the swift years 
Beat but gently o’er the biers, 
Making music to the sleepers every one. 
There is only peace and rest ; 
But to them it seemeth best, 
For they lie at ease and know that life is done.”’ 
The author’s mind is richly resonant to the notes of 
natural beauty, as the following autumnal stanza 
will illustrate : 
** Now is the year’s recessional, for though 
Her robes are richer wrought than in the spring, 
What time the proud procession pacéd slow 
Up the vast church of Nature’s fashioning, 
Soon moans — these pulsing pomps left far behind — 
Down unillumined aisles the requiem wind.” 
Mr. Burton’s work is promising, although he has not 
been quite successful as yet in differentiating the 
diction of the poet from that of the prosateur. 


Miss Cocke’s verses are upon the level of ordi- 
nary magazine poetry, dealing with familiar themes 
in a way too graceful to give offence, yet never 
arousing more than an emotional ripple. A favor- 
able specimen is “The Comfort of the Pines.” 

“*T fain would seek that brotherhood, 
The monastery of the wood ; 
Earth-bound and tempest-tossed, yet given 
The blessed calm and peace of heaven ! 


“Tall hooded monks, in solemn band, 

Uplifting prayerful arms they stand, 

Intoning whispered orison 

And glad triumphant antiphon.”’ 
Miss Cocke, like all other versifiers nowadays, 
writes sonnets, and a group devoted to several of 
the great musical composers evinces a genmine love 
of music. She even ventures a sonnet upon the 
sonnet, comparing it successively with a jewel, a 
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magic flute, a wreathéd shell, a rose, and a night- 
ingale. It is very well done, especially the ending, 
“ A captive nightingale in golden bars, 
Singing a song of rapture to the stars.” 

Three Canadian singers come last upon our list. 
The poems of Miss Johnson derive an adventitious 
interest from the fact that they are written by an 
Indian girl, the daughter of a well-known Mohawk 
chief. As might be expected, these poems are dis- 
tinetly outdoor songs and ballads, and the barbaric 
strain of passion is not lacking. But they have also 
claims to consideration on their own account, for 
they display delicacy of sentiment and felicity of 
expression in a remarkable degree. We open the 
volume almost at random, and come upon such verse 
as this: 

“* The velvet air, stirred by some elfin wings, 
Comes swinging up the waters and then stills 
Its voice so low that floating by it sings 
Like distant harps among the distant hills.’’ 
“ Velvet air” is a locution of which any poet might 
be proud, and it is but typical of the turn of phrase 
that enables many of these pieces to produce a really 
striking effect. We like particularly “The Flight 
of the Crows,” from which one stanza may be taken. 
**O’er what vast lakes that stretch superbly dead, 
Till lashed to life by storm-clouds, have they flown ? 
In what wild lands, in laggard flight have led 
Their aérial career unseen, unknown, 


’ Till now with twilight came their cries in lonely mono- 
tone?” 


Mr. Douglas Campbell Scott’s volume deserves 


far more attention than our space permits upon the 
present occasion, and a few words of emphatic and 
cordial praise must stand for the detailed examina- 
tion of its beauties that it would be a pleasure to 
make. Mr. Scott’s poems are mainly nature-lyrics, 
and often attain to marked nobility of imaginative 
diction, as in these lines to Winter : 

“Then heap this sombre shoulder of the world 

With shifting bastions; let thy storm winds blare ; 
Drift wide thy pallid gonfalon unfurled ; 
And arm with daggers ali the desperate air.”’ 

Mr. Bliss Carman, too, deserves better of us than 
this tag-end of an over-grown article, although one 
feels, in the case of his new volume as in the case 
of his earlier one, that his best work is still left un- 
collected. What he gives us just now is something 
less than a score of pieces; scdme so lacking in fin- 
ish and lucidity that it seems a pity they should have 
been published, others carefully thought out and har- 
monized, and all charged with poetic energy of high 
potential. “Beyond the Gamut” is a long and 
beautiful poem, musical in theme and treatment, 
beneath which we should hardly be surprised to see 
the signature of Robert Browning. This poem will 
not bear excision, but we may do such violence to 
“Hack and Hew” without serious danger to its 
vitality : 

‘Hack and Hew were the sons of God 
In the earlier earth than now ; 
One at his right hand, oné at his left, 
To obey az he taught them how. 


- “ And Hack was blind, and Hew was dumb, 
But both had the wild, wild heart ; 
And God’s calm will was their burning will, 
And the gist of their toil was art. 
“They made the moon and the belted stars, 
They set the sun to ride; 
They loosed the girdle and veil of the sea, 
The wind and the purple tide.”’ 
Mr. Carman has shown himself many times to be 
of the true afflatus; he has also shown 
himself capable of much hasty and ill-considered 
work. The patient toil of the file is what he most 
needs to practise, and those who wish him well can- 
not but view with apprehension his willingness to 
print work that is entirely unworthy of his better 


genius. Witt1ram Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


For many years past Miss Eliza 
Allen Starr has been an important 
factor in the intellectual life of Chi- 
cago, having in many ways contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the city in culture. Her work, whether 
as a writer, a lecturer, or a social influence, has 
been quietly and unobtrusively performed, but has 
earned the gratitude not only of the large circle of 
her personal friends, but also of all who have had 
at heart the growth of an interest (so sadly needed 
in Chicago) in the things of the spirit. As a liter- 
ary worker, for example, she has published, in 
“Songs of a Lifetime,” one of the most graceful 
and genuine books of verse that have yet come from 
this huge human hive. It is, however, as a lec- 
turer upon the history of art, and particularly of 
Christian art, that her activity has been most note- 
worthy, and it is in connection with this phase of 
her work that she has just published the sumptuous 
volume to which we now wish to call attention. All 
visitors to the Vatican are of course familiar with 
the frescoes of Raphael in the Camera della Seg- 
natura —the four symbolical figures representing 
Theology, Poesy, Justice, and Philosophy, with the 
accompanying paintings of the Dispute, the School 
of Athens, Parnassus, and Jurisprudence. Miss 
Starr’s book, which is entitled “ Three Keys to the 
Camera della Segnatura of the Vatican,” and is 
published by the author, gives us half-tone repro- 
ductions of these eight frescoes, with descriptive 
text, and, what is more to the point, includes outline 
drawings intended to serve as “keys ” to all of the 
groups except the Jurisprudence, in which all the 
figures but two are purely symbolical. The author 
has taken much pains with her identifications, and 
has followed good authorities for the most part. 
She has accepted a few comparatively recent sug- 
gestions in this matter of identification, the substitu- 
tion of Simonides for the traditional Ovid, for ex- 
ample, in the Parnassus, this upon the authority of 
the late Heman Allen, of Philadelphia. Miss Starr 


The frescoes of 
the Vatican. 





lays no claim to credit for original investigation in 
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her work, “ the discriminating, conscientious follow- 
ing of acknowledged authorities being the only 
ground upon which I could venture to present it to 
the public or to those who have the care of educa- 
tional interests everywhere.” “ How many stand be- 
fore these pictures in the Vatican,” she says, “‘ with- 
out recognizing more than a few prominent person- 
ages, and without any clear idea of the intention of 
the artist in their arrangement, the story of the hu- 
man mind and the grand march of intellect through 
all ages, so wonderfully set forth in them, being, in 
consequence, wholly or almost lost.” The “keys” 
now provided will enable a student to examine the 
paintings, or reproductions of them, intelligently, 
and many lovers of art will be grateful to Miss 
Starr for affording them this needed assistance. We 
should add that the work is a quarto, beautifully 
printed, and highly creditable, from the mechanical 
standpoint, to Western bookmaking. 


untae Mr. Samuel Hubbard Scudder is 
from the world widely known in American science 
ss dereencnaess as the author of an exhaustive work 
on the “ Butterflies of the Eastern United States 
and Canada.” Its cost necessarily limits its distri- 
bution and usefulness to the few fortunate ones who 
are able to obtain it. For the benefit of the general 
reader, the author has recast into a single volume 
the most interesting and detachable portion of his 
elaborate treatise, and presented the new work un- 
der the attractive title of “ Frail Children of the 
Air” (Houghton). The sections thus severed from 
their context are complete in themselves, while each 
is independent of the rest. As a whole, they con- 
vey a comprehensive idea of the character or history 
of the most conspicuous and lovely group in the 
entire insect tribe. We are wont to consider but- 
terflies as stupid creatures, living their lives, pursu- 
ing their ends, with the smallest stock of sensibility 
and intelligence. But Mr. Scudder corrects this false 
opinion, by attributing to them astonishing quali- 
ties. He goes so far as to treat of the psychology 
of a butterfly, giving an entire chapter to the novel 
subject. He even speaks of their individual tem- 
perament, and of their ability to become compan- 
ionable to humankind, or at least of their attempt 
to become so. They have their playful moods, it 
would seem, in which they sport with each other as 
lambs and kittens do. Some of the species are 
noted for their pugnacious disposition. The Amer- 
ican Coppers (Heodes hypophleas) Mr. Scudder 
pronounces actually vicious. Some species are timid 
by nature, others fearless, and others cunning. It 
excites a desire to begin an immediate study of 
these flying flowers, to discover for oneself their 
remarkable capacities. The wondrous creatures, it 
appears, have a keen and delicate sense of smell, 
detecting odors unperceived by human beings ; but, 
what is equally strange, their sense of vision is dull. 
They recognize color only in masses, it is supposed ; 
hence the beauty of their wings cannot have resulted 
from natural selection, as Darwin argued. Certain 





species are capable of emitting aromatic odors, 
agreeable and otherwise, and others are able to pro- 
duce clicking or rustling sounds by striking their 
wings together when mentally (?) excited. The 
eggs of butterflies under the microscope reveal fea- 
tures of wonderful beauty. Mr. Scudder even talks 
of the “ butterflies as botanists,”’ but then he is an 
enthusiast—and few who read this fascinating book 
will wish him otherwise. 


on Matthew Arnold’s complaint of the 


sketches of profound Gemeinheit of our Amer- 
New Orleans. 


ican cities must have been modified 
by an emphatic exception had he visited New Or- 
leans; for the Crescent City certainly possesses a 
fair measure of the wsthetic charm which is born 
of a storied past, picturesque traditions, variety and 
richness of local color, and an exterior not yet 
ground down to the purely industrial and utilitarian 
dead level. In her “ New Orleans: The Place and 


the People” (Macmillan), Miss Grace King sketches _ 


the history of her native place, and sounds its praises 
with pardonable enthusiasm. In the first, and to 
our thinking decidedly the best, half of the volume 
the treatment is historical; after this the writer 
lapses gradually into the descriptive, anecdotal, and 
reminiscential, giving her pen the loose rein, and 
leaving the reader little room for doubt as to her 
personal leanings during the “late unpleasantness.” 
The opening chapters sketch concisely the history 
of the early Mississippi River explorations, the 
colonization of Louisiana, the founding of New 
Orleans, and the rapidly shifting fortunes of the 
city under the successive French, Spanish, and 
early American domination. An interesting chap- 
ter is devoted to the buccaneers, and a stirring and 
graphic, if slightly flamboyant, one to Jackson’s de- 
feat of the British in 1815. The story of New Or- 
leans during the Civil War is entertainingly told, 
due justice being rendered to General Butler’s 
somewhat drastic pacificatory measures — from 
which, it seems, recalcitrant fair ones were by no 
means exempt, the General ungallantly acting up to 
his famous maxim, “The venom of the she-adder is 
as dangerous as that of the he-adder.” “The little 
children in New Orleans,” the author says, “when 
they are very good, are treated by their grand- 
mothers, not to the thrilling adventures of Blue 
Beard, but to tales of the Federal General in com- 
mand of the city during the war.” The book is ac- 
curate and gracefully written, and the illustrations, 
by Miss Frances E. Jones, are acceptably done. 





William Dalton Babington’s “ Falla- 
eae cies of Race Theories ” (Longmans ) 

is a well-written and interesting little 
book, consisting of seven essays upon historical sub- 
jects, intended to prove that what are usually called 
national characteristics are variable and acquired 
rather than inherited. As a whole, the essays are 
@ protest against the extreme view, so well exem- 
plified in Mommsen, that raco or national pecu- 
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liarity is the potent factor in history. Babington 
has died since these essays were written, and Mr. 
H. H. G. MacDonnell has arranged the material 
for publication in book form. In his preface the 
editor says of the author: “He denies . Bese at] 
the present qualities of groups of men [are] 
wholly dependent on those of their ancestors oa 
centuries before, and . . . have been transmitted 
by heredity down to this generation, from the re- 
mote past. It should be observed, however, that he 
does not enter at all . . . into the very different 
question how far merely physical peculiarities are 
transmitted.” These statements and quotations suf- 
ficiently indicate the purpose and character of the 
book. In it, many bright things deserving careful 
consideration are said. The argument is, however, 
as extreme as the theories opposed, and will as little 
stand criticism. Hatred of German claims (quite 
justified, we believe) leads to constant tacit admis- 
sion of what in argument he constantly denies—viz., 
the existence of some true Germanic characteristics. 
The admission by the editor (and presumably by 
the author) that there exist well marked and hered- 
itary ethnic physical types, necessitates logically the 
admission of associated ethnic mental types. The 
minds of widely diverse physical types must differ. 
That nation is not a synonym of race, everyone 
ought to recognize ; almost everyone but Germans 
do recognize it. Not every man born in England 
will present a definite English type. Many peoples 
have dwelt in England, and are to-day mingled in 
its population. But the physical types of these peo- 
ples still exist; with each is a mental type equally 
persistent. To underrate this is as great a blunder 
as to overstate it. The book is a deserved rebuke 
to a misused historical method ; but after perusing 
it, the reader will do well to ‘take a little of Beddoe 
and Miss Simcox. ae 


Most readers will turn to Renan’s 
short eulogy of his sister (“ My Sis- 
ter Henrietta”: Roberts) with more 
curiosity as to Renan than as to her whom the vol- 
ume especially commemorates. And most readers, 
too, as they go on, will be more interested in Renan 
than in his sister, and at the end will probably have 
a more adequate idea of him than of her. The 
book has many of the qualities of his genius: it has 
touches of his sensibility, of his creative imagina- 
tion, of his somewhat patronizing analysis; here 
and there it has the glow of his style. But it quite 
fails, we must think, to give us a vitalized concep- 
tion of his sister. His sister, he tells us, was an 
elect soul, a woman of extreme distinction of char- 
acter and fineness of appreciation, a woman distin- 
guished, even remarkable, although unknown. So 
much can the historian inform us in black and 
white; but it needs more to make us thoroughly 
realize the character of which he speaks, to make it 
alive for us with all the sweetness and power which 
he feels so strongly. And here, curiously enough, 
the great historian has not sacceeded. He has not, 


A sidelight 
upon Renan. 





in this short sketch, made his sister live once more 
for us, the exquisite, high-minded woman whom he 
remembers. She remains an abstraction; we have 
here merely a note, a memorandum, which we must 
take on authority. Aside from this one point, the 
book has a great deal of interest, as we have already 
remarked, for the picture we have in it of the author 
himself. The reminiscences of his early days, of his 
studies, and of the development of his ideas, the old- 
time portrait by Henri Scheffer, the sketches by Ary 
Renan of his Breton home and of his resting place 
in Palestine, the account of his sister’s last days 
and of his own illness,—these, taken perhaps rather 
as one would take fiction than as one takes history, 
will give real pleasure to many who can be content 
without the fierce and fiery interest of modern ro- 
mance. For such readers there will be a delicate 
interest in the group of people whom we have here 
the privilege of seeing for a moment,—a group 
where there was genius both in science and in art, 
but so very, so curiously, different from anything 
which we American readers are ever likely to know 
from experience. 


oninmine Mr. Frank Preston Stearns’s “The 
of Taian uc” ©Midsummer of Italian Art” (Put- 
nam), contains five scholarly and 
well-considered appreciations of the works and the 
distinctive gifts of Fra Angelico, Michel Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Corregio, together 
with an introductory paper on Mediaval Italy. Mr. 
Stearns has plainly written con amore, and his work 
throughout bears the impress of delicate observa- 
tion and analysis. The volume contains five pho- 
tographic plates, which impress us ( with one excep- 
tion, a lovely head after Leonardo) as being, in 
point of execution, considerably below the merits 
and requirements of the text. Three brief papers 
are appended, in one of which the writer breaks a 
lance, on the subject of the Sistine Madonna and 
the Reading Madonna of Corregio, with that inge- 
nious critic, Giovanni Morelli—scouting the latter’s 
statements as to the profuse restorations visible on 
Raphael's matchless canvas, and refuting pretty 
effectually his absurd attribution of the Reading 
Madonna to Van Der Werff. With all respect to 
his almost German erudition and conscientious pur- 
suit of truth in his special brand of art-criticism, 
Signor Morelli seems to us to have peered into a 
rather inexcusable number of mares’-nests. Of the 
spirit of paradox, and ambition to upset long-current 
beliefs, we note no trace in Mr. Stearns’s pages. 


A short account  “ Modern German Literature” (Rob- 
of modern erts) is the title of a pleasantly writ- 
German literature. ten hook by Professor Benjamin W. 
Wells, the purpose of which, to quote the preface, 
is “ to further literary appreciation and enjoyment.” 
The book is accordingly addressed, not to the spe- 
cialist, but “to the great majority of our college 
students,” and attempts to tell what a well-educated 
man cares to know about German literature. Per- 
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haps the author has fairly well accomplished this 
purpose. In view of the admirable translation of 
Scherer’s “‘ History of German Literature,” how- 
ever, the raison d’étre of the first chapter, entitled 
“ The Origins,” which in a compass of thirty-seven 
pages reviews the literary history of Germany down 
to the accession of Frederick the Great, may fairly 
be questioned. The treatment is certainly too brief 
to satisfy even the general reader; and especially, 
considering the title, the same space devoted to a 
survey of the political, intellectual, and moral con- 
dition of Germany in 1740 would have seemed in 
better proportion. The greater part of the book is 
devoted to Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. The ac- 
count of them is clear, and shows the author’s 
knowledge at first hand. It is said that Grimm 
himself no longer insists upon his theory that the 
first thought of Iphigenie auf Tauris was due to 
Gluck’s request for the text of a cantata, and the 
author might well have emphasized the tragic neces- 
sity of “ Maria Stuart” rather than its obvious pa- 
thos. The chapter on “ Faust” is clear, and should 
prove to the student a useful analysis of the two 
parts of the drama. The treatment of Heine is 
also satisfactory and suggestive. Indeed, it may 
fairly be said of the whole book that the author has 
realized his ambition of being “ helpfully suggestive 
to the lovers of pure literature.” 
The comely volume entitled “ Wild 
England of To-day ” (Macmillan), by 
Mr. C. J. Cornish, is not unworthy 
of a niche in the library shelves beside the works 
of Richard Jefferies; and indeed one could easily 
select passages from it that might well have come 
from the pen of the inspired naturalist of Cote 
Farm. There are, even in populous England, patches 
enough of the earth’s surface where Nature bids 
man keep his distance ; while since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the consequent rise of what Ricar- 
dians call the margin of cultivation, the increase of 
waste heath and pasture-land has gone on apace. 
The wild places described by Mr. Cornish, under 
such chapter-headings as “The Southern Cliffs,” 
“The Pine and Heather Country,” “Surrey Scenes,” 
“ Round the Great White Horse,” “In High Suf- 
folk,” “« Somersetshire Coombs,” “ Climbing In En- 
gland,” ete., range broadly from the Southern Cliffs 
to the Yorkshire Fen. Mr. Speed’s drawings are 
mostly spirited and well-conceived, while the purely 
photographic plates are notably good. For a friend 
who loves men like Jefferies and our own John Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Cornish’s book will not be amiss. 


Wild places 
in England. 


Still another school history of the 
United States is added to the recent 
excellent manuals of Messrs. Fiske, 
Thomas, and Montgomery, by three Southern writ- 
ers, Messrs. Cooper, Estill, and Lemmon. The 
present work (Ginn) differs from some of the his- 
tories used in the schools of the South, being schol- 
arly, temperate, and usually fair in the treatment 


A Southern 
school history. 





of disputed points. But the evident desire to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities or encountering the 
prejudices of Southerners has made the narrative 
colorless. This is, of course, infinitely better than 
& wrong or partisan coloring. Both sides are pre- 
sented, and presented as if they were both right; 
the scholar who learns from this book will be able 
to be just to the other section, even if his confidence 
in his own side is not weakened. The authors have 
no special gift at presenting the solid matter of our 
history in such a way as to win the attention and 
interest of children; and in this respect the book 
suffers by contrast with some of its rivals. The 
style is rather heavy, and the ordinary child of 
thirteen will be repelled by the dry paragraphs that 
would be excellent in a book addressed to adults. 
The maps, illustrations, and pedagogical apparatus 
are good, and will enable the good teacher to get 
excellent results from the book. 


In Professor Hugh Walker’s study 
Browning, of three “ Greater Victorian Poets” 
ans Grants. (Macmillan) the author estimates 
Matthew Arnold along with Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, on the ground that Arnold “is so exquisite 
within his range that he can be placed nowhere ex- 
cept in the first rank.” The order of the book is 
to follow the chronological consideration of the poe- 
try of each author, with a treatment of the relation 
of these poets to the spirit and thought of their time. 
Separate chapters are consequently devoted to illus- 
trating and discriminating their feeling for nature, 
the influence of contemporary science upon them, 
their social and political aspects, and finally the re- 
ligious faith and doubt of each, as found in their 
works. The method is that of the expositor, not 
the controversialist nor the appraiser. In general, 
statements are supported by the evidence of liberal 
quotation. The language, too, is clear and suffi- 
ciently exact. There are numerous examples of 
felicity of phrase, in which the point of view is set 
forth in a few vivid words. While the superior 
greatness in range, and possibly in power, of Ten- 
nyson and Browning is acknowledged, Arnold is 
discovered to be the poet of the three whose feeling 
for nature is most unalloyed, who shows most ob- 
viously the influence of the scientific appeal to rea- 
son, whose interest in society is always deep and 
strong, and who reflects most fully the skeptical 
tendencies of his age. He is called “the poet of 
doubt, stretching his hands through the dark towards 
a faint far-away glimmer.” No ordinary student of 
the Victorian era will fail to find his vision of these 
poets clearer, and his impressions better defined, 
after assimilating this book. 


Tennyson, 


: ,. The series of graphic papers on what 

Be. Jian FaiP’s may be called the New South, written 
by Mr. Julian Ralph for “ Harper’s 

Magazine ” and “ Harper’s Weekly,” have been col- 
lected by the publishers in a handsome volume en- 
titled “ Dixie; or, Southern Scenes and Sketches.” 
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The book is an exceedingly readable one, lively, 
anecdotal, and picturesque, and a solidly-informing 
one withal — containing a store of suggestive, well- 
verified facts as to the economic condition and pros- 
pects of a section of our country that now seems 
destined for a career of prosperous industrial activ- 
ity undreamed of under the past régime. ‘The sal- 
ient aspects of life in this New South are presented 
by Mr. Ralph with a dioramic distinctness that 
leaves the reader with an agreeable sense of having 
journeyed thither himself. The book is profusely 
and charmingly illustrated. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Texts for the study of English literature multiply 
apace. Macaulay’s essay on Milton, edited by Mr. J. 
G. Croswell, and Webster’s “ First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion,” edited by Mr. F. N Scott, are admirable additions 
to the “ English Classics” of Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Messrs. Ginn & Co. send the most satisfactory 
edition we have yet seen of Defoe’s “Journal of the 
Plague Year,” edited by Mr. Byron S. Hurlbut. From 
Messrs. Maynard, Merrill, & Co. we have Burke’s 
“French Revolution,” and the first chapter of Macau- 
lay’s “ History of England,” anonymously edited, and 
therefore open to grave suspicion. Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons publish an excellent edition of Irving’s 
“Sketch Book,” edited by Mr. W. L. Phelps. “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” with editorship unacknowledged, 
comes from the American Book Co. Messrs. Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. publish as a poetry reader for children, 
« Nature in Verse,” compiled by Miss Mary I. Lovejoy. 

A number of German texts for school and college use 
have recently appeared. Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
publish “German Historical Prose,” edited by Dr. Her- 
mann Schoenfeld; Lessing’s “ Nathan,” edited by Pro- 
fessor H. C. G. Brandt; « Ein Besuch bei Charles Dick- 
ens im Sommer 1857,” by Hans Christian Andersen, 
edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt} and a new edition of 
Mr. L. M. Stern’s “Studien und Plaudereien.” From 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. we have Scheffel’s “ Trom- 
peter von Sikkingen,” edited by Miss Carla Wencke- 
bach; Lessing’s “ Emilia Galotti,” edited by Dr. Max 
Winkler; and Bendix’s “« Die Hochzeitsreise,” edited by 
Miss Natalie Schiefferdecker. The American Book Co. 
send three stories by Herr Heinrich Seidel, edited by 
Dr. Ernst Richard; while from Messrs. Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co. we have “ Das Deutsche Ordensland Preus- 
sen,” by Herr von Treitschke, edited by Mr. W.S. Lyon. 

Two volumes of “Contes et Légendes” by H. A. 
Guerber (American Book Co.) are written for beginners 
in French study, with the design of making it more of 
a pleasure and less of a bugbear than it commonly 
proves. The stories are from the folk-lore and fairy 
tales of many nations, and take as wide a range as from 
the English nursery favorite, “ Les Trois Ours,” to “ Une 
Drachme de Langue ”—-the Slavonic version of the an- 
cient story which appears in another form in Shake- 
speare’s “* Merchant of Venice.” Each volume is sup- 
plied with a simple but adequate vocabulary, and the 
books may be recommended as fulfilling their purpose. 

President John M. Coulter of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity addressed the Botanical Seminar of the University 
of Nebraska last May upon the subject of “ The Botan- 





ical Outlook.” The address is now printed in pamph- 
let form, and in a limited edition, with one of the copies 
of which we have been favored. The main object of 
the address is to indicate the dangerous and the hope- 
ful tendencies of modern botanical research. The for- 
mer are described as the tendencies towards narrow- 
ness, towards certainty, to mistake power of acquisition 
for power to do something, to immature research, and 
to what the author calls “ritualism.” The latter are 
the tendencies to regard botany as a biological science, 
to study in the great laboratory of Nature, to specific 
demonstration, to use the imagination, and to regard 
plants as resultants. Upon each of these topics, the 
author delivers himself at length, preaching the sound- 
est of doctrine in the clearest and most forcible way. 


Many students and teachers of history will be grate- 
ful to the Directors of the Old South Work for repub- 
lishing their “Old South Leaflets” in volume form. 
They are bound together, twenty-five leaflets to a vol- 
ume, and two volumes have thus far been sent us. 
There will doubtless be enough for a third volume be- 
fore very long. It is an almost priceless boon to the 
teacher to place in his possession, at so moderate a 
price, these collections of original documents, and the 
good work deserves the most cordial recognition. 


Among recent French texts and manuals we note the 
following: An abridged edition of “Les Misérables”’ 
(“episodes and detailed descriptions only omitted”), 
edited by M. A. de Rougemort; a “First Course in 
French Conversation,” by M. C. P. Du Croquet; and 
“La Frontiére,” a tale by M. Jules Claretie, edited by 
Dr. C. A. Eggert; these three published by Mr. W. R. 
Jenkins. From the American Book Co. we have an 
“ Academic French Course,” in two volumes, the work 
of M. Antoine Muzzarelli. Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 
publish a small volume of “ Selections for French Com- 
position,” prepared by Mr. C. H. Grandgent; and a 
reader called «« Lectures Courantes,” with exercises, ed- 
ited by M. C. Fontaine. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


“The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala” (Scribuer) is now republished in a form slightly 
different from the earlier one, and with no indication of 
the fact that it is not a new work. 

“The National Cyclopedia of American Biography ” 
makes an authorized announcement of the fact that the 
“ Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” published last 
year in one of the magazines, were written by “ Mark 
Twain.” 

A new edition of Sir George Dasent’s “Tales from 
the Fjeld ”— that is, from the Norwegian of Asbjirn- 
son — with more than a hundred illustrations by Mr. 
Moyr Smith, has just been published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Modern Readers’ Bible,” edited by Mr. R. G. 
Moulton, now includes an edition of “ Ecclesiasticus,” 
otherwise known as “ The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach ” Lago 4 Some readers will rub their eyes 
at this, but Mr. Moulton deserves cordial praise for thus 
directing attention to one of the most important of the 
apocryphal scriptures. 

Madame Stepniak intends to prepare a record of the 
life and work of her husband. Prince Kropotkin will 
edit and arrange the Russian section of the memoir; 
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and Professor York Powell, Mr. Edward Garnett, and 
Malatesta, the Italian Anarchist, will contribute chap- 
ters, respectively, on “ Stepniak ” as a critic, “ Stepniak ” 
as a political writer, and “ Stepniak ” in Italy. 

“A Tale of Two Cities” and “Edwin Drood” are 
brought together in the latest volume of the “ dollar” 
Dickens published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The 
same publishers put together into a single volume of 
their library of standard English fiction what are prob- 
ably the best two of Thomas Love Peacock’s novels, 
“ Headlong Hall” and “ Nightmare Abbey,” with an 
introduction by Mr. Saintsbury. 

The Department of State at Washington has begun 
a series of calendars to aid in the documentary study 
of American history. A Commission has also been es- 
tablished by the American Historical Association to deal 
with materials not in the possession of the Department, 
and thus to supplement the work. This Commission 
consists of Professor J. F. Jameson, Dr. Douglas Brym- 
mer, Mr. Talcott Williams, Professor W. P. Trent, and 


Professor F. J. Turner, all good men and true, from ° 


whom we may expect work of the most scholarly kind. 

Dr. William H. Furness died at his home in Phila- 
delphia on the thirtieth of January, having reached the 
great age of ninety-three. He was born in Boston, 
April 20, 1802, and got his education in various “ dame’s 
schools,” the Latin School, Harvard College, and the 
Cambridge Theological School. As a child, he went to 
school with Emerson, one year younger than himself. 
He was ordained in Philadelphia in 1825, becoming the 
first regular pastor of the First Unitarian Church. This 
pastorate he retained for just half a century, when he 
retired as pastor emeritus. During the troublous years 
preceding the Civil War, he made himself conspicuous 
as one of the leading champions of the abolitionist cause. 
His numerous writings were mostly of a religious char- 
acter, and had for their chief aim an interpretation of 
the New Testament which accepted the miracles as 
natural occurrences. He also published several trans- 
lations of German prose and poetry. His children in- 
cluded William, an artist who died in early manhood, 
Dr. Horace Furness, our great Shakespearian scholar, 
Mr. Frank Furness, the architect, and Mrs. Wister, who 
has translated and adapted so many German novels. 

In the “ Publishers’ Weekly ” for January 25 may be 
found the annual summary of our literary output that 
has long been a distinctive feature of that indispensable 
journal. We glean from this laboriously-prepared com- 
pilation some facts of interest. The total number of 
book-titles for 1895 is 5469, nearly a thousand more 
than for 1894, and 335 in excess of 1893, the most pro- 
ductive year hitherto known. The year 1895 was one 
for publishers rather than for authors, by which is meant 
that the increase was largely in the direction of reprints 
of standard literature. The figures for the three de- 
partments of literature proper, as compared with the 
corresponding figures for 1894, make a startling show- 
ing. New fiction grew from 573 to 1050, new poetry 
from 133 to 294, and new “literary history and miscel- 
lany” from 208 to 455. We are told that the “new 
woman ” or “ anti-marriage ” novel “ reached its climax 
of repulsiveness during the year. The tide that carried 
this hybrid creature to our shores is receding, we are 
glad to note, as rapidly as it rushed in. The American 
literature of this class is as ephemeral as its writers, 
whose audacity alone gave them prominence for the 
moment. No American novelist known to fame needs 
as yet to blush for his literary offspring.” 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, 1896 (Second List). 


Africa, Development of. Henry M. Stanley. Century. 
Botany, Books on. John M. Coulter. Dial (Feb. 16). 
California Republic, The. Overland. 

Chamberlain, Joseph. Review of Reviews. 

Chavannes, Puvis de. Kenyon Cox. Century 

Composition, The Art of. M. W. Sampson. ial (Feb. 16). 
Crime, Abolishment of. Nathan Oppenheim. Pop. Science. 
Cripple Creek, The Story of. Cy Warman. Rev. of Reviews. 
Diplomacy, Palmerston Ideal in. E.M.Chapman. Century. 
Draughtsman, The Young. James Sully. Popular Science. 
Educational Books, Recent. B.A. Hinsdale. Dial (Feb. 16). 
Evolution, Lord Salisbury on. Herbert Spencer. Pop. Sci. 
Gold, Increased Production of, Ed. Atkinson. No. American. 
Gold Standard Party Errors. Otto Arendt. Rev. of Reviews. 
Gold, The Flood of. Carl Snyder. Review of Reviews. 
Hard Times. Irving M. Scott. Overland. 

Inheritance, Study of. W.K. Brooks. Popular Science. 
Israel, Renan’s History of. E.G. Hirsch. Dial (Feb. 16). 
Johore, The Court of. Overland. 

Mechoopdas Indians, The. Mrs. John Bidwell. Overland. 
Naval Stores, Gathering of. L.J. Vance. Popular Science. 
Naval Warfare, Modern. Dial (Feb. 16). 

Nelson at Cape St. Vincent. A.T. Mahan. Century. 
Poet-Laureate, The New. C.D. Lanier. Rev. of Reviews. 
Poetry, Recent Books of. W.M. Payne. Dial (Feb. 16). 
Politics, Practical. Governor of usetts. No, Amer. 
Pope Leo XIII. F. Marion Crawford. Century. 

Telescope, The Yerkes. C. A. Young. North American. 
Turkey, The Massacres in. Review of Reviews. 

University Symposium, A. Dial (Feb. 16). 

Venezuela, Natural Features of. F. A. Fernald. Pop. Science. 
Venezuelan Difficulty, The. Andrew Carnegie. No. American. 
War, the Study of. H.C. Taylor. North American. 
Women, Discontented. Amelia E. Barr. North American. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 84 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1Au since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. By cole 
Marcou. In 2 vols., illus., gilt tops, uncut. 
& Co. ~~ $4. 


—_ of Jesus. By Ernest Renan, author of “ History of = 
eople of Israel.’? Translation newly revised from 
hen ede so . edition. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 481. Roberts 
~ 
Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala. Writ- 
ten by himself. New edition; af 2 vols., with portrait, 





8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Frangois-Séverin Marceau, 1769-1796. By Captain T. G. 
Johnson, I.S.C. Illus., 12mo, pp. 341. Macmillan & Co. $2. 
Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day: A Biograph- 
= Sketch. By A. D. Godley, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 

Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 
nent By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. With portrait, 
ioe, Fe. pp. =. “* English Men of Action.”? Macmillan 


HISTORY. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan: A Personal Narrative of 
Fighting and Serving the Dervishes, 1879-1895. By Ru- 
dolph C, Slatin Pasha, C.B.; trans. by Major F. R. Win- 
gate, CB. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 636. Edward Ar 

A History of the Fifth Army Corps (Army of the P a 
mac), 1861-1865. By William H. Powell, USA 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 900. Putnam’s ~~ a 50, 

ee — ort iled from J; ese, Chinese, 


_ us., 8vo, uncut, 

ont x Chen balk Bette rt Edema, $4.50. 
The B Em ire of the Ptolemies. Ha P. Mahaffy, author 
of Ere ena wf Asem =e *” 12mo, uncut, 
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A Metrical of the Life and Times of Napoleon: 
~\ _—. ‘oems and Selected arranged, 
a ee 

jam lus., Svo, , uneut, pp. 538. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. ~ sainale 
Mictery of Geo Fest Oien Dectent Berzion, bbvete Bo 
ears 8 y 
by Arthur H. Norway. Lilus., 8vo, unew . 312, Mac- 
nuillan & Co. $3.50. nied 

The History of the Paris Commune of Anas By Thomas 

a, With maps, 8vo, uncut, pp. 372, Macmillan & 


Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. By General Sir 
oy Wood, V.C. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 203. Rob- 
erts Bros. $1.25. 


Official Relations between the United States and the 
Sioux Indians. By Lucy E. Textor, M.A. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 162. Stanford University. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century: Con- 
tributions towards a Literary History of the Period. 
Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A.. and Thomas J. 
sa Tilus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 634. Dodd, Mead 

$8. net. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Family-Letters. With a 
Memoir by William Michael Rossetti. In ' vols., with 
portraits, 8vo, uncut. Roberts Bros. $6.50 

The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L., Sometime Lord 
Bishop of Durham. Edited by the Right Hon. W. > 
7 a In 2 vols., large 8vo, uncut. Macmillan 

Letters and Verses of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
1829-1881, Edited by Rowland E. .A., au- 
thor of * Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.”’ 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 454. . Seribner’s Sons. $5. 

De Quincey and his Friends: Personal Recollections, 
yeuten, and Anos otes. Written and collected by James 

with’ editor of De , s ** Uncollected Watings.” 
Wi | gy 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 372. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Bismarck’s Sane Talk. Edited, with Introduction and 
pots, stan, by Chariee — M.A. ube “ Life of Prince 

ith portrait, 0, itt uncut, f° 
on J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. - ” 

Excursions in Libraria: Being Retrospective Reviews and 
Bibliographical Notes. By G. H. Powell. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 271. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $2.25. 

The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Eugene Field. 
a gilt top, uncut, pp. 253. Chas. ibner’s Sons. 

An Introduction to Folk-Lore. By Marian Roalfe Cox. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 320. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Goethe and Schiller’s Xenions. Selected and trans. by 
Paul Carus. With frontispiece, 16mo, gilt edges, pp. 162. 
Open Court Pub’g Co. $1. 

German Songs of To-Day. Edited, with Introduction and 
Li Notes, by Alexander Tille, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 
185. acmillan & Co. $1. 

The Assembly of Gods. By John Lydgate; edited by Os- 
ear Lovell Tri M.A. 8vo, pp. 116. University of 
Chicago Press. Paper. 

The Novel: What It Is. By F. Marion Bg yo 32mo, 
pp. 108. ‘* Miniature Series.”’ illan & Co. 25 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STAN a LITERATURE. 


Poems of John Donne. Edited by E. K. Chambers; with 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. In 2 vols be ols., with por- 
trait, 18mo, gilt tops, uncut. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante: A Version in the Spenser 
ian Stanza. By Musgrave. The Inferno, or Hell ; 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 247. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Headlong +. and Nightmare Abbey. By T. Love Pea- 
cock ; with ‘Introduction by 7, Feoree Saintsbury. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 240. Macmillan & $1.25. 

A . 4 of Two Cities, and The « w of Edwin Drood. 

7a Dickens. Illus., 12mo, pp. 565. Macmillan 


POETRY. 


New Poems by Christina Rossetti hitherto vee 
or Uncollected. Edited by William Michael rN 
With portrait, i2mo, gilt top, pp. 397. Macmillan & Co. 





Down the Bayou, The Captain’s 
By Mary ‘Ashley Townsend. Wi 
top, uncut, pp. 230. J. B. Co bem 
Cherry-Bloom. 
Stella ply Oem 8vo, uncut, pp. 22. B 
Paul Book Co. $1. 


FICTION. 
Wandering Heath: Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q. Q. 
— gilt top, uncut, pp. 276. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 


Tales from the Fjeld: A Series of Popular Tales from the 
orse of P. Ch. Asbjérnsen. By Sir George Dasent, 

D.C, “CL. New edition ; illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 403. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 2-0. 

The Were-Wolf. Clemence 
uncut, pp. 123. Was & Williams. 

The Comedy of Cecilia; or, An Honourable Man. By Caro- 
line Fothergill. 12mo, pp.176. Macmillan & Co. "$1. 25. 

A Princess of the Gutter. By L.T. Meade. 12mo, pp 
307. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Disturbing Elements. “Baca Birchenough . C. Brad- 
ley). 12mo, pp. ~a5 illan & Co 

A Ruthless Avenger. Commer. a ° “ A Lady 
Horsebreaker.”’ Saat, _ "369. J. B. Lippincott Co. m4 

The Lost Stradivarius. By z Meade Falkner. 16mo, pp 
239. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Suicide Club. By + Louis Stevenson. 18mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 174. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 
Successors to the Title. By L. B. Walford, author of ** Mr. 

Smith.” 16mo, ag 285. D. Appleton &Co. $1. 
tonepastures. Stuart. i8mo, pp. 178. D. 
Appleton & Co. "75 ote 


The Spinster’s Script. Comrie’ by Cecil Raynor. 18mo, 
pp. 192. Macmillan & Co. 
Russian Portraits. By Vte. Py Melchior de Vogiié ; trans. 
by Elizabeth L. Cary. 18mo, pp. | 143, “ Autonym Li- 
brary.”” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cts. 
The German Conquest of England: Reminiscences of a 
Volunteer. 12mo, pp.77. Way & Williams. Paper, 25 cts. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Macmillan’s Novelist’s Library: A Tale of a Lonely Par- 
ish, by F. Marion Crawford ; 12mo, pp. 385, 50 cts. 
Neely’s Library of Choice Literature: The Fat and the 
, by Emile Zola, trans. by E. A. Vizetelly ; with 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 314, 50 cts. 
U. 8. Book Co.’s Windermere Series: Mary Magdalen, by 
Saltus; 12mo, pp. 254, 50 cts. 
Lovell, Coryell’s Belmore Series: An Excellent Knave, 
by J. Fitzgerald Molloy ; 16mo, pp. 368, 50 cts. 


ECONOMIC, FINANCIAL, AND POLITICAL 
STUDIES. 

Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Philip Alexander Bruce, author of ‘‘ The 
Plantation Negro as a Freeman.” In 2 vols., with frontis- 
piece, 8vo, gilt tops. Macmillan & Co Boxed, $6. net. 

The Indian Silver Currency: An Historical and Economie 
Study. By Kari Ellstaetter; trans. by J. Laurence 
oy 8vo, pp. 117. University of Chicago Press. 

1 

Constitutional History of Hawaii. 
bers. 8vo, uncut, pp. 40. ‘Johns 
Studies.” Paper, 25 cts. 


SCIENCE. 
The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought (The Child 


= Primitive Culture). By Alexander Francis Chamber- 
n, M.A. 8vo, pp. 464, Macmillan & Co. $3. 


uffalo: Peter 


Housman. IIlus., 12mo, 
$1.25. 


By Henry E. Cham- 
opkins University 


evetan of Childhood. By James Sully, M.A.. author of 


** Outlines of eal *? 12mo, pp. 527. D. Appleton 
&Co. $2.50 


The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. By E, D. 
Cope, Ph.D. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 547. Court 
Pub’g Co. $2. 

Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. 12mo, pp. 284. 

“ Criminology Series.”” D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Number Concept: Its Origin and Development. By 
“a= Conant, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 218. Macmillan 

Movement. By E. J. Marey; a. by Eric Pritchard, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 323. a ternational Scientific 


Series.”” D. Appleton & Co. 
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Monuments of Yucatan. By William H. Holmes. Illus., 
ore, uncut, pp. 137, Chicago: Field Columbian Museum. 
‘aper. 


24mo, pp. 188. 
pleton & Co. 40 cts. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Old Faiths and New Facts. By William W. Kinsley, au- 
thor of ** Views on Vexed Questions.’’ 12mo, pp. 345. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Greater Life and Work of Christ as Revealed in 
Scripture, Man, and Nature. By feee Patterson. 
12mo, pp. 408. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The Religion of Hope. By Philip Stafford Moxom, author 
of Pr ~ Aim of Life.’ 12mo, pp. 330. Roberts Bros. 


$1 
Ecclesiasticus. Edited, with Introduction and Pag 
Richard G. Moulton, M.A. 24mo, gilt to’ oP p. 20 ters 
Modern Reader’s Bible.’”? Macmillan &. 30 ets. 


ART. 
Evolution in Art: As Illustrated by the Life-Histories of 
By Alfred C. Haddon. Illus., 12mo, pp. 364. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Inductive Logic. y Wm. G. Ballantine. 12mo, pp. 174. 
Ginn & 90 ¢ 

Chemical Rxperiments, General and Analytical. By R. P. 
Williams, author of ‘* Introduction to Chemical Science.”’ 
Illus., 12mo. Ginn & Co. 60 cts. 

The Timon of Lucian. With Notes and Vocabulary by J. 
B. Sewall. 18mo, pp. 145. ‘‘School Classics. Ginn & 
Co. 55 cts. 

Stories of American Life and Adventure. By Edward 
Eee! eston. Illus.,12mo, pp. 214. American Book Co. 

ts. 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. By 

Edward Eggleston. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 159. American 
Book Co. 40 cts. 

Legends of German Heroes. By Prof. Johannes Schram- 
men ; with Notes, bys. by A. R. Lechner. 18mo, pp. 158. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 40 cts. 

Le Premier Livre de Frangais. By Louise S. Hotchkiss. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 63. ‘* Modern Language Series.”’ D. C. 
Heath & Co. 40cts. 

The Conquest of 7" By W. H. Prescott. With por- 
= 18mo, p **English Classic Series.”” May- 

Mernill Om 96 cts. 

.%. ow bane Edited for school use by Amelie 
Hanstein. 16mo, pp. 163. American Book Co. 35 cts. 

Syllabus of Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. 16mo, 
pp. 50. Ginn & Co. Paper, 27 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

London City Churches. a E. Daniell. Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 394. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $2.25. 
Hazell’s Annual for 1896: A Cyclopedic Record of Men 
and Topics of the Day. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. 

12mo, pp. 678. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

The Evolution of Horticulture in New England. By 
Daniel Denison Slade. 16mo, uncut, pp. 180. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Studies in the Thought World; or, Practical Mind Art. 

y Henry Wood, author of * Ideal Suggestion.”” 12mo, 
4 269. & She pard. $1.25, 

Divisions in the Society of Friends. By Thomas H. S 
man. Third edition, enlarged; 16mo, pp. 127. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 63 ects. 

Hand-Reading; or, The Science of Chirology. By an Adept. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 120. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts, 
The Bachelor and the Chafing Dish. By Deshler Welch. 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 133. F, Tennyson Neely. 








INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 
plays, histories, monographs, poems ; letters of unbiased criticism and 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your MS. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: unique in position and suc 
cess, Terms by Circulars. Address 
Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





TO AUTHORS. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHIcAGo, 


Is prepared to undertake the manufacture of Au- 
thors’ Editions or Private Editions of meritori- 
ous works in any department of literature. The 
services rendered will include the critical revision 
of MSS. to prepare them for publication, the ed- 
itorial supervision of works passing through the 
press, tasteful and correé& typography, and the 
competent oversight of all details necessary to 
the produétion of a complete and well-made book ; 
also, the distribution of copies to the press and 
elsewhere, as desired. An extended experience 
in all the praétical details of book-produétion, 
both on the literary and the mechanical sides, 
justifies the guarantee of satisfactory results to 
all in need of such services. 
Estimates given on application. Address 


THE DIAL PREss, 
No. 315 Wabash Avenue, . . Chicago, Ill. 
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The California Limited 

Is a new, strictly first-class Fasi Train, Vesti- 
buled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
‘Diego in three days ; to San Francisco, in three 
and a half days. 

Through Compartment and Palace Sleepers, 
Chair Cars, and “Dining Cars. 

The Chicago Limited leaves Chicago at 6:00 


p. m., Kansas City at 9:10 a. m., and Denver 


at 4:00 p. m., daily. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Published Quarterly. _8ro, about 140 pages. Eaitor-in-Chiet, 
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' CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1895 (Vet IV., No. 1). 





I. The State Bank of Indiana. . . . . . W. F. Harvie. 
; Il. Income Taxation in France — a H. Parker Wis. 
W. Hodouitic Interpretation uae Subjective Value Si we eroanr. 
N V. Use and Value of Census Statistics. . . . « .- H. L. Buiss. 
VL Book Reviews. 
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Minor Contributions and Notes, Recent Pubilostions, etc 
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TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 
An International Sustuty a. * — by L. A. Bavzr, with 
the assistance of leading investigators all parts of the world. 8vo, 
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I. Correlation of Science Studies in Secondary Schools. 


Il. Modern 
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VL. Book Reviews: Notes, Current Literature, New Pu’ 
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The Direction of Wri 
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